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Lesson Calendar 


1. April 3.—Jesus Visits Tyre and Sidon > 24-37 
ee 1S. Easter Lesson. . 2-5 4 se eee ph 20 : 11-18 
. April 10.—Petes Confesses the Christ... .. +. ark 8: 


> 27-38 
. April 17.— Jesus Transfigured ........- Mark 9 : 2-13 
4 A ml 24 The Mission of the Seventy ...... Luke ro : 1-16 
5. May 1.—Prayerand Promise. .......++- Luke rz : 1-13 
6. May 8.—Watchfulness (Temperance Lesson) . . . Luke 12 : 35-48 
. May 15.—The ProdigalSon ..... ++ e+e: Luke 15 : 11-24 
§ May 22.—Jesus Teaches Humility ........ Mark 10 : 35-45 
br, The Day of Pentecost. ........, Acts 2: 1-11 

9. May 29.—The Passover AAS > Oe Sev Matt. 26 : 17-30 
10. June 5.—Christ’s Trial Before Pilate ....... Mark 15: 1-15 


“res Pa eee Mark 15 : 22-39 


d .—Christ Crucified 
ai i 12 rist Cru role bre 


12. June 19.—Christ Risen. . 2. 2 2 2 eee eee 
13. June 26.—Review 





Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
Monday.—Mark 9: 2-13. ...... . . Jesus transfigured 
Tuesday.—John 12 : 23-33. ...... A voice from heaven 
Wednesday.—Luke 3 : 15-22 . . . . . Testimony at baptism 
Thursday.—2 Peter 1: 12-21 ..... . Peter's testimony 
Friday.—Luke 9 : 28-36. . . . . Transfigured in prayer 
Saturday.—Heb. 1 - « . « «.« Glory of Christ 
Sunday.—Rev. 1:918 ....... .. . The greater glory 


Garland the Living 
By Louis Minturn Waterman 


HY do you wait, O friend beloved! 
To praise the dead ? 
All praise is false that is not true 
Till life is fled, 
If true in life, to voice it then 
Were better far ; 
Who love invokes is made of stuff « 
No praise can mar. 


If others joy to see your wreath 
Bedeck the dead, 

They joy no less to see you crown 
The living head; 

While those sweet words which other hearts 
With music throng, 

Would thrill the very one you praise 
With endless song. 

Upper ALTON, ILL. 
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Tuning the Strings 

Without stress and strain, life would lose its tone 
and timbre. When God puts upon a faithful ser- 
vant of his any severe strain of mind or body or spirit, 
he does so in wisdom and love. He knows that no 
life is at its best until it can prove itself finer and 
more resonant under strain than without it. As a 
saintly New England minister put it: ‘* God tunes us 
up as the piano-maker tunes the strings, by straining 
us severely. The strings do not give forth their in- 
tended notes until they are tuned up, and God knows 
that we are like them.'’ It is good for us to remem- 
ber that the tuner does not seek to break the strings, 
but to make them fit for music. 


x 


Ignorance from Indolence 

Treasures of knowledge are at hand for those 
who will take the trouble to find them. But a very 
little trouble is often a great barrier just here. The 
trouble of turning a few leaves will prevent many a 
Bible reader from looking up an important marginal 
reference. When you came to an unfamiliar word in 
your reading to-day, did you turn to the dictionary 
then and there? Many a man who wishes he knew 
more isn't willing to walk across the room to get down 








a reference book. ‘Those who have won eminence in 
scholarship go after what they want to know. A scholar 
who was trained under Napier of Oxford says that the 
great master of English many times a day dashes 
quickly from his writing-desk to his shelves, seizes a 
book, swiftly finds what he is after, and runs back to 
his desk to go on with his writing. Some fairly well- 
informed men never get beyond mediocrity, because 
lacking in the power of acting instantly on a good 
impulse toward a new bit of information: The way to 
get knowledge is to go after it, even if one must exert 
himself enough to look up a marginal reference. 


a 
Doers, and Not Hearers Only 


Seeing the great principles of right living is one 
thing ; doing the simple duty of the hour in accord- 
ance with the known principle is another. Seeing is 
not doing ; and seeing without doing, when doing isa 
duty, fearfully weakens the moral fiber. How many 
of us with swelling hearts and exalted determination 
have set an alarm clock at night to arouse us at the 
right time, and have gone peacefully to sleep again, in 
the drowsy morning hours, when the bell had ceased 
ringing’! Thus in a hundred ways we disappoint our 
perceptions and break down our wills, and yet we won- 


God’s 


OD does not make us all at once. The process 
is a long one, running through all the years of 
our life, how many soever these years may be. 

There is never an hour when some new touch is not 
being given to our life, some new line marked in our 
character. Countless agencies and influences minister 
in the making of us, —the mother, the father, the home, 
the school, the playground, the church, books, com- 
panions, friends and friendships, joys and sorrows, 
successes, failures, health, sickness, roses, and briars, 
—all life’s circumstances and events. These things 
all work upon us, yet not blindly, not without guid- 
ance. Always God is on the field, and he works in 
and through all experiences, unless we drive him out 
of our life. Hence it really is God that makes us. 

But there is no period in all the years when we can 
say that God has finished making us. We are always 
in process of being made. In one of George Mac- 
Donald's books occurs this fragment of conversation : 

‘*l wonder why God made me,'’ said Mrs. Faber, 
bitterly. «I'm sure I don't know where was the use 
of making me."’ 

‘* Perhaps not much yet,’’ replied Dorothy ; «but 
then he hasn’t done with you yet. He is making you 
now, and you don’t like it."’ 

It would give us more patience with ourselves if we 
always remembered this. We should not get so dis- 
couraged with our infirmities, imperfections, and fail- 
ures, if we always kept in mind the fact that we are 
not yet made, that we are only in process of being 
made, that God is not yet through making us. It 
would often help us to understand better the reasons 
for the hard or painful experiences that come to us. 
God is at work on us, making us. If we yield our- 
selves to his hand in quietness and confidence, letting 
him do what he will with us, all will be well. 

At present we are not what we should be, neither 
are we what we shall be. The end is not yet mani- 
fest. ‘‘It doth not yet appear what we shall be."’ It 
is a comfort to us, however, to know that God has a 
design in all his work upon us. There is nothing 
accidental in any of the providences that come into 
our life. There is a hand that is guiding and con- 
trolling these providences, and there is a purpose 
running through all the events and circumstances, 


der why the more glaring faults in us are hard to over- 
come. ‘*Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only, deluding your own selves'’ into the foolish 
supposition that the victory is gained when one has 
merely seen how to win it. 


ax 
** Above the Voices of Many Waters” 


Eager eyes are watching these pages from week 
to week for news from the Jerusalem pilgrims. The 
Editor has sent three messages : one by the pilot, an 
hour after sailing ; another from Gibraltar, with its 
glad message, ‘‘All well ;’’ and now comes another 
message from Mr. Trumbull, sent first by marconi- 
gram to a passing ship, and finally by cable to 
this office : ‘‘ Marconigram, passing steamship Kai- 
serin Maria Theresa in mid-Bosphorus. The Je- 
rusalem pilgrims greet North American Sunday- 
schools, and rejoice with the Psalmist, ‘Above the 
voices of many waters, the mighty breakers of the.sea, 
the Lord on high is mighty.'’’ Over the unseen 
lines of communication with the heavenly Father 
arise prayers of gratitude from those who rejoice with 
the pilgrims in their progress, and in the love of Him 
who is “the confidence of all the ends of the earth, 
and of them that are afar off upon the sea."’ 


Slow Making of Us 


God is always making us, and his thought for us is 
beautiful and good. 

We should never pass judgment upon unfinished 
work of any kind. An unripe apple is not fit to 
eat, but we should not therefore condemn it. It is 
not yet ready for eating, because God is not yet done 
making it. Its unripeness is the precise condition 
which belongs to it in its present stage. It is a phase 
of its career, and is fitting and good in its place. A 
child's piano-playing may be execrable to the deli- 
cate ear of a trained musician, yet there was a time in 
the history of the musician's own musical develop- 
ment when he played no better, and when his friends 
and his teachers complimented him on his encour- 
aging progress, seeing even in his faulty execution the 
evidences of genius and the marks of improvement. 
We have no right to judge the work of a beginner in 
any art or kind of work ; we should wait until he has 
finished it before we pass an opinion on it. No 
artist will submit his picture for inspection while in 
an incomplete state. Neither is it just to form opin- 
ions upon God's providences until they have been 
worked out unto the end, 

We should apply this rule to all that God is doing 
in us and with us, We should never mistake the 
processes for the final result. God has not made us 
yet; he still has the work in hand,—incomplete. 
Not much that is good, worthy, or beautiful, may yet 
have come to perfection in us. We continue to make 
innumerable mistakes, and to stumble and fall con- 
tinually. Somehow we seem never to get our lessons 
learned. We think we know them, that we have 
fully mastered them, but when we try to put them 
into word or act we fail. We think we have learned 
patience at last, but we have scarcely got into the 
thick of life's events and experiences, and have begun 
to be tested, when our patience is gone, and we speak 
unadvisedly or act foolishly. We think we have 
faith now, and that we shall not again lose confidence 
through any trial ; but we have gone only a little way 
in the darkness of some new experience when our faith 
falters as before. 

So it is with all our lessons,—we seem never able 
to get them wrought fully into life. But this should 
not discourage us. We are only learners, scholars at 
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school, as yet. We are only children, not men. The 
fruit is not yet ripe. The picture is not yet fully 
painted, But if only we leave the fruit under the 
culture of the wise Husbandman it will some time 
grow to ripeness. The picture which seems only an 
outline sketch at present, dimly revealing the features 
of the artist's thought, at length, when finished, wins 
the praise of all who see it. We should be patient 
with our own slow progress in the, Christian life, and 
with the growth in us of the things that belong to 
Christlikeness. If only we are sincere, faithful, and 
diligent, we shall some day see our vision realized. 


**One held unwritten in his heart through years 

A song for which his earthly lips were mute, 

Wherein were blended prayer, and peace, and tears, 
Regret and hope which heaven shall bring to fruit ; 
A song unsung to mortal harp or lute. 

Yet in his life the rhythmic fall of days 
Love-tuned, the cadenced years of ministry 

Wrought out before the Lord, a chant of praise, 
Which now his choirs are singing by that sea 
Where many mansions be,’’ 


For the same reason we should learn to wait for 
God until he makes known his purpose and will. 
Some of his ways seem very strange to us. We can- 
not see love in their dark lines. Nor can we see how 
good can possibly come to us out of the painful ex- 
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periences through which we are passing. Again 
we should remember that we may not judge of any 
work in its processes, but should wait until we see it 
finished. 

Take the story of Joseph for illustration. If the 
narrative ended with the account of the boy carried 
off to Egypt, or with the account of the false accusa- 
tion against him under which he was cast into a 
dungeon, we should see nothing beautiful or good 
in it. But when we read the story through to the 
end, and find Joseph at last next to the king in power, 
using his power for the good of his own people and of 
the world, then we begin to understand the meaning 
of the dark mysteries in the earlier chapters. 

Life is full of similar experiences. We must wait 
for the ending of the serial before we form a final 
opinion upon it. We must wait until the last chapter 
of a life is written before we judge of the manner of 
its ending. 

It is a good thing to get into our heart a firm con- 
viction of the truth that God is really making us. 
Then we shall never be afraid to submit our life to 
his will, knowing that he has in his thought a vision 
of beauty into which he is fashioning us, which he 
will surely realize in us unless by our own resistance 
or wilfulness we spoil the beauty and hinder the out- 
working of the divine purpose in us. 
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Why Wasn’t Mary Saved ? 


Mrs. Stevens's story, ‘‘ How We Saved Mary,”’ 
published in the February 27th issue of The Sunday 
School Times, has touched the deepest sympathies 
of many readers of this paper. Before printing the 
story, the Editor had Mrs. Stevens's assurance that it 
was true in every essential feature. From Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, comes this word from a reader who ex- 
presses, not only his own, but the feelings of others 
whose indignation has been aroused by the story : 

I have just finished reading ‘‘ How We Saved Mary,” in 
the issue of February 27, and it has impressed me once again 
with the lack of practical wisdom commonly shown in many 
efforts to thwart the great evils. Had the nurse and teacher 
and minister's wife taken with them a dozen influential men 
who vould stand with them before the bar, testifying by their 
presence against the ‘‘ bunch of votes’’ from the hut by the 
river, the result would have been very different. The judge, 
untouched by noble sentiment, would have seen which ‘* bunch 
of votes"’ it was wisest to respect. The force of such an argu- 
ment I have witnessed on several occasions. Why is it that 
‘*the children of this world are wiser than the children of 
light" in matters of practical policy ? 

Was it wisdom, or downright grit, that was needed ? 
Little Mary had been taken in a dying condition from 
a drink-depraved home, restored to health in a hos- 
pital, and then, by order of a judge, who was after 
a ‘*bunch of votes'’ from Mary's shockingly vile 
neighborhood, the little girl was returned to her dis- 
solute mother, who wanted her, and who controlled 
the desired ‘‘bunch.’’ ‘That such a transaction can 
be true of any civilized community gives one a feel- 
ing of suffocation. Lack of wisdom? Yes, wisdom 
to see that the thing that ought to be done can be 
done, by the power of God working through men and 
women who have grit enough to try ! 


x 
Sabbatical Years 


Many well-known Jewish customs and ordinances 
have their bearing upon any careful study of the life 
of Christ. The laws of sabbath observance are filled 
with interest for any one who wishes to comprehend 
more clearly the attitude of Jesus toward the institu- 
tion itself. A New Jersey student seeks light on one 
form of sabbath observance, in the hope that it- may 
explain a striking fact in our Lord's ministry. He 
asks : 

If convenient to do so in your next issue, will you state 
whether the last year of Christ's mission was a sabbatical year, 
that such crowds could give their time to follow him to the 
discomfort of his leading enemies ? 

Reference to Exodus 23 : 10 will carry one back to 
the instituting of the sabbatical year among the He- 
brews, but its observance through the centuries was 
not uninterrupted. Edersheim quotes Jewish tradition 
as explaining that ‘‘ the seventy years’ captivity were 
intended to make up the neglected sabbatical years,"’ 
in accordance with 2 Chronicles 36 : 21,—**‘ to fulfil 
the word of Jehovah by the mouth of Jeremiah, until 
the land had enjoyed its sabbaths ; for as long as it 
lay desolate it kept sabbaths, to fulfil threescore and 








ten years.’’ But after the return from Babylon, the 
sabbatical year was doubtless carefully observed. A 
passage in the apocryphal writings, the fifty-third and 
fifty-fourth verses of the sixth chapter of the first Book 
of Maccabees, enables the historian to name 164- 
163 B.C. as a sabbatical year. When Antiochus was 
besieging Jerusalem at that time, and Judas Macca- 
beus was defending Zion, it is said in the verse 
referred to, ‘‘ Yet at the last, their vessels being with- 
out victuals, (for that it was the seventh year, and they 
im Judzea, that were delivered from the Gentiles, had 
eaten up the residue of the store ;) there were but a few 
left in the sanctuary, ‘because the famine did so pre- 
vail against them.’’ With 164-163 B.C. as a basis, 
a calculation in multiples of seven to the last year of 
our Lord's ministry (if that be taken as about A. D. 
30) shows that the last year does not fall on a seventh 
year. The crowds that thronged about him were 
common enough in the East in any year. Many were 
out of work much of the time. Idlers were every- 
where. Even in our own land, the least excitement 
on the street will draw a great crowd of those who 
seemed very busy a moment before. The hungry 
and needy will crowd in great numbers around any 
helper in any land to-day as in the day of the Saviour. 
Are we as ready to help as he was? 


x 


Should a Sunday-School 
Worker Use Tobacco? 


Many of the questions that beset the Christian 
in his attitude toward the habits and customs of the 
day coud be answered so easily by him if he had no 
liking for the things in question! It is hard to find 
the proper mean between self-indulgence and self- 
denial, when the Christian inwardly knows that he 
ought not to be seeking any such middle ground at 
all. And it is not easy to give up a cherished habit 
which many good men apparently approve, 
which seem to the man himself to do no great vio- 
lence to his mind or body. But questioning about 
these indulgences will not down. Thus an Ohio cor- 
respondent writes : 

As last Sunday was temperance Sunday the question arises, 
Why is the stress put on intoxicating liquors, and nothing said 
about tobacco? Does not the use of tobacco lead to drink? 
Is not the use of tobacco by a teacher and officer of a Sunday- 
school a sin against the spiritual life and onward progress of 
the Sunday-school, especially when the Sunday-school is 
taking the stand it is on the question of intemperance ? 

Whatever tends to make a man offensive in any 
way to the finer sensibilities of those about him les- 
sens his power as a Sunday-school worker. What- 
ever deadens his own sensibilities, and puts him un- 
der bondage to one form of self-indulgence, makes 
him a far easier prey to another form of indulgence 
than he would be if he were a free man. Very much 
is said in these days about the tobacco habit as pre- 
paring the way for the drink habit, and there are 
those who can trace their downfall in liquor to a be- 
ginning in the demoralizing effects of tobacco. But 
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why should a Sunday-school worker have any ques- 
tion about the undesirability of the tobacco habit for 
himself ? Not many such workers would commend 
tobacco-using to the delegates in a Sunday-school 
convention as one of the means by which they could 
become better teachers, secretaries, librarians, or 
superintendents. The trouble is that many of us are 
trying to find out. how far we may go in self-indul- 
gence without doing what we call serious harm to any 
one, instead of trying to find and follow the highest 
possible standards of Christian character. The ques- 
tion should be, not, What concessions may I safely 
make to the flesh? but rather, What is the utmost 
that I can do to raise my own ideals and practices to 
an irreproachable cleanliness of body, mind, and 
spirit, and to put self-indulgence aside as I strive to lift 
others to an appreciation of my Master undefiled ? 


x 
Marion Lawrance’s 


Question Box 


_ The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—xot biblical 
questions—that are of general! interest. 4 not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “* Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,” The Sunday School Times, 103: Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Where can I get Professor Hamill’s Legion of Honor nor- 
mal training course? Also, the Loyal Army Sunday-school 
plan and diplomas ?—A. A. W. 

Legion of Honor normal training books may be had of 
your own ‘-nominational publishing house, or of any Sun- 
day-schoc. supply house. They are published by W. B. 
Jacobs, 132 La Salle Street, Chicago. Apply to him also 
for Loyal Army supplies and Legion of Honor diplomas. 





IowaA.—Where can I get Decision Day cards like those 
mentioned in your department of January 23?—T. M. R 

D. R. Mann, §13 Cox Building, Rochester, New York, 
will furnish these cards at 36 cents a hundred, postpaid. 
The ordinary forms of Decision Day cards are for sale 
by most of the denominational publishing houses and Sun- 
day-school supply houses. There is no uniform wording 
for these cards. On this account it is better, as a rule, for 
each person to get up his own. 





SELMA, ALA.—At our conventions we frequently have min- 
isters speak on ‘‘ The Sunday-School as the Pastor's Greatest 
Opportunity,’’ or something along that line. In view of the 
fact that many ministers do not seem to appreciate the impor- 
tance of the Sunday-school, would it not be a good plan to 
have some good book on this subject to lend any one who is 
to speak on the subject? What book would you recommend 
for this purpose io C. P. 

‘* The Pastor and the Sunday-School,’’ by Dr. Hatcher, 
Southern Baptist Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn., is 
one such work, and another is a booklet issued by The 
Sunday School Times, entitled ‘‘ The Pastors, the Semi- 
naries, and the Sunday-School ”’ (7 cents), 





PATCHOGUE, L. I.—My class consists of nine girls about 
eleven years old. It has been my custom, after teaching the 
lesson and gaining a reproduction, to tell the girls a story 
illustrating the lesson. The girls are interested in both lesson 
and story, and usually see the connection, I think. Do you 
consider the story a good, or poor, idea?—M. A. H. 

For girls the age of yours the story is a capital thing, if 
appropriate and well told. A story, to be of the most 
value, should make a lesson more impressive and harder 
to forget. Do not make the story the principal thing, but 
rather a flash-light upon the lesson. 





BALTIMORE.—What is the general cost of house-to-house 
visitation for a suburban place? What is the best method to 

ursue to get the best results, and from whom can printed 
forme be procured ?—W., F. A. 

If the work is all done voluntarily, without being obliged 
to hire a secretary, it is surprisingly inexpensive. In very 
large cities the work has been done so cheaply as to cost 
not over one cent for twenty families visited. This will not 
hold, however, in smaller places. You can make the ex- 
penses very heavy or comparatively light. There are no 
rules. It depends a good deal on the amount of printed 
matter you issue, and how the work is done. For sample 
cards for Visitors send to the International Sunday-school 
Convention Office, Spitzer Building, Toledo, Ohio. They 
are not copyrighted. You can reproduce them yourself, 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—I notice that each week you pub- 
lish Home Readings, for the week preceding the lesson, from 
the International Bible Reading Society. I would like to get 
into communication with that association, so that I might as- 
- Home Readings for the remamder of the year.— 

The International Bible Reading Association was founded 
in London by Charles Waters. The passages are selected 
there. The work of this association is now being taken up 
by the International Sunday-school Association in this 
country. For the present, however, the details are carried' 
on here through a number of district secretaries. One of! 
them is Mr. Alfred Day, 43 Peninsula Bank Building, De- 
troit, Michigan. The cards containing the readings for, 
the year are not sold. Membership in the branch costs 
three cents a year, and brings these cards with it. 
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A Tale the Finger-Marks Told 


“TJ can read most any kind of writing, but the printing 
bothers me.’’ The speaker was a rather pretty woman of 
perhaps twenty-five. Her home, in which the Visitor was 
calling, showed a lack of culture, although it was not un- 
comfortable. She had been reared in the country. Her 
father did not believe in schools, and she married very 
young. Thus her education had been sadly neglected. 
Her husband taught her to read, but, for lack of text- 
books, wrote her lessons. Hence her remark to the 
Visitor. The result was a call in that home the next 
afternoon the Visitor could spare, and they studied the 
lesson together. ; 

An old colored lady rented two or three rooms in one 
end of the house. By chance (but is there chance in 
God’s work ?) she came in for a little chat with her neigh- 
bor, was introduced to the Visitor, and remained with 
them. - Soon references needed looking up, but no copy 
of God’s. Word was there. It was only a few blocks to the 
Visitor’s home, and soon a Bible, kept for such cases, was 
brought, and given to her. Two hours quickly passed as 
the three studied the Sunday-school lesson. 

The Visitor was teacher, the old darkey illustrated with 
the story of her conversion, and our Home Department 
member fourd the lesson of practical interest. These 
visits were made once a week, Once she apologized be- 
cause the Bible was becoming finger-marked, saying that 
John, her husband, had been reading it. John was a 
Roman Catholic. After a time she learned to use the 
quarterly, and the visits were made less frequently. Now 
she studies all her lessons, and, though she is not a pro- 
fessed Christian, is getting more and more interested in 
reading her Bible.—A. J. X., Dixon, Illinois. 
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Home Study in the Tenement 


A home in a tenement house seems, to those who realize 
all that the word may mean, a misnomer. Amid the filth, 
confusion, wretchedness, and sin so usual in the over- 
crowded dwelling-places of the poor there seems to be no 
place for the elements necessary to a true home. Recog- 
nizing this, the first aim of a real missionary is to find an 
entrance to the so-called homes, that, by getting at the 
root of the evil, she may do more effectual work for Christ ; 
for to be a regular and welcome Visitor in one of these 
houses means that the battle is half won. 

God has promised a special blessing to those who, in the 
power of his Spirit, teach his word, so it is not strange that 
the Home Department has proved such a valuable adjunct 
to missionary efforts in reaching into the dark homes of a 
great city. Some of the experiences of our City Mission 
workers in this line may be interesting. 

The Home Department affords opportunity for frequent 
and regular visiting. There is no place on earth where 
people are so lonely as in a great tenement house. Think 
what it must mean never to have been anywhere in twenty 
years,—and a woman gave that as her experience lately, 
when visited, 

A missionary knocked at the door at the top of a great 
flat, and asked the woman who opened it if she might come 
in and talk with her. She was cordially invited in, but 
immediately the old woman sat down and burst into tears. 
When she regained her composure, she said: ‘‘I have 
lived here fifteen years, and you are the first person who 
has ever come into my room, and, oh, I am so glad to see 
you!’’ I need scarcely add that the earnest talk which 
followed resulted in an earnest study of the Word in the 
lesson leaves left with the old woman, And this study 
soon led her to Christ and to the church from which she 
had so long been absent. 

A printed page will often find access when a Visitor 
cannot gain admission, A missionary had the door at 
which she knocked closed in her face. She slipped a leaf- 
let under the door, and went on. Soon after, being in 
that same house, she thought she would try again. The 
moment the woman saw her, she said: ‘‘ You are the very 
one I want to see! Will you come in and pray for me and 
my husband? And will you give us some more of those 
little papers?’’ Both husband and wife shortly gave evi- 
dence of a change of heart. 

The Home Department brings people—these lonely 
ones—int6 touch with others. One of the missionaries 
said: **I got a new member for the Home Department 
to-day,—a dear old Christian woman over seventy. She is 
so lame she can scarcely walk about her rooms, but she 
keeps house for her son and two grandchildren. The son 
earns but eight dollars a week, which is all they have for 
rent, food, and clothing. As the old lady is too lame to 
go to church, she is delighted to study the Word at home, 
and to feel she is a part of the Sunday-school.’’ 

Another missionary said: ‘‘I carried a Home Depart- 
ment quarterly to an old man of over eighty years. He 
has rheumatism so badly that he cannot often come to the 
services, He said, ‘1 do enjoy so much the study of the 
lessons, and I think so much of the quarterlies that I lay 
them away to keep, when I have finished with them!’ ”’ 


The entrance of the Home Department work is often 
the first step toward a new life. One of the missionaries 
said she took the leaflets into a tenement house to some 
very ignorant Italian women. They at first refused them, 
but after a little talk they listened while the Word was 
read and explained, and finally promised to read the por- 
tion every day. After a litthe while, one day the mission- 
ary found one of the women in tears. She said: ‘* I never 
knew how wicked I had been until I had read God’s 
Word! I have always been so poor, with so many little 
children to care for and feed, and so much suffering and 
sickness, that I have been cross and wicked. I do not 
think God can forgive me.’? But the same Word that had 
led her to see her sin led her to the Saviour who could 
wash it all away. 

But a Home Department in a tenement does not mean 
simply distributing the literature and calling for the envel- 
opes. It means very often a visit every day to read the 
lesson, as well as to explain it. For many of these poor 
creatures cannot read a word, nor can their darkened 
minds take in the truths at first without explanation. As 
one missionary says: ‘‘ I go every day, if possible, to call 
on Mrs, C , as I am teaching her to read, and she calls 
in her friends that I may read the Bible to them. She is 
so anxious to learn that she gets her neighbors to help her 
when I am not there.’”’ And this work is not confined to 
the English-speaking people, for we have secured excellent 
quarterlies in Spanish and in Italian; and some who can 
read are studying the Sunday-school lessons earnestly, and 
answer intelligently,—for they read daily the portions, and 
study out everything they can find about the lessons, and 
** the entrance of the Word giveth light.’’ 

The thought that appalls cne who sees all these open 
doors is that Christians are so indifferent to the needs and 
the opportunities. Among the great crowd of foreigners 
which are now, by the providence of God, pouring into our 
land and largely settling in our great cities, there are thou- 
sands who have lost faith in their own religion, and whose 
hungry hearts crave something that will satisfy. To these 
the comforting truths of the gospel some with peculiar 
force and power. Said a Cuban who heard a pure gospel 
for the first time in one of our missions: ** What a beauti- 
ful religion is this that teaches the /ove of God! During 
my whole life I have been in constant terror at what God 
in his hate might do to me. And now to learn that God 
loves me fills my whole soul with joy unspeakable.’’ 
Everywhere, hidden away in these crowded tenements, are 
these starving souls, and the Lord is saying to us, as to the 
disciples of old, ‘* Give ye them to eat ;’’ and too often in- 
difference leads us to ‘‘ pass by on the other side,’’ and 
parsimony refuses the pittance which would enable some 
one else to do the work which we neglect. Oh for a new 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, which will send forth crowds of 
laborers into this white harvest field !|—/u/ia M. Ter- 
hune, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

% 


Reaching the Unreachable 


** You can’t guess whom I have for your new member,”’ 
remarked the superintendent to one of her Visitors, as they 
walked home from prayer-meeting. 

After reaching the speaker’s house, a membership card 
on which was written a name and address was handed the 
Visitor, who exclaimed in glad surprise: ‘* How did you 
get him? His wife and I have tried to get him to join for 
two years.’’ 

The following Sunday afternoon found this Visitor in the 
home of her old friends. She was greatly astonished to 
{earn from her new member that he had studied the Sun- 
day-school lesson for two hours that morning, and had 
read all the references in the Bible. 

Let us pray that the seed is thus being sown in good 
ground.—A Western Visitor. 





Progress of Messenger Service Work 


Mrs. Stebbins writes: ‘‘I am glad to acknowledge the 
receipt of several accounts of the work that the Messenger 
Services are doing, which were sent in response to a call 
for the same through the columns of the Times. From the 
Calvary Episcopal Church of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
comes an account of a most interesting Messenger Service : 

‘*** 4, Our Sunday-school parish is divided into five dis- 
tricts, with two messengers for each district. In addition 
we have had two boy secretaries to visit the classes on 
Sunday morning for a list of absentees, and for any other 
messages teachers or superintendents may wish to send out. 

“**2. This force of ten boys meets ai the parish house 
every Saturday morning to take their respective routes. If 
any squad of two have no messages for their particular 
district, said squad is set to carrying and arranging chairs 
for the school session on the morrow, or given other duty 
relative to the Sunday-school. 

** «3, Every two months the “ Force ’’ elects one of its 
members captain, whose duty is, during his leadership, to 
look up delinquent messengers, go on special errands, and 
to serve in a general way as leader of the force. 


***4,. The director of the messengers is a teacher in the 
school. He receives from one of the secretaries each Sun- 
day morning a card properly filled out for each scholar and 
teacher absent two successive Sundays. During the week 
he goes over the cards, making up in packages the different 
routes, and forwarding by mail cards for out-of-the-way 
and distant delinquents. 

***On Saturday morning he is on hand to start the mes- 
sengers on their respective ways, and to receive the replies 
on their return, These replies are again made up into 
peckages for the teachers to whom they go, and one of the 
secretaries re-distributes them as early as possible Sunday 
morning after the classes assemble, 

***5. We have been using the service since the middle 
of October last. The number of messages that we send 
out weekly averages twenty-three, For the most part we 
get prompt and satisfactory replies. Our messengers are 
generally faithful and enthusiastic, and the service un- 
doubtedly tends to keep up the average attendance of the 
Sunday-school. 

“a 6. Our messengers average eleven years of age. 
They are rewarded, and their enthusiasm is maintained in 
part, by simply a treat once a month furnished by the teach- 
ers in turn. In illustration, in October they were given a 
trolley ride some distance into the country, with a moun- 
tain climb at the end of the ride. In November tickets 
were furnished them for a church supper. Later, again 
two of the teachers united and gave them a private spread 
in the parish house, A skating-party or a sleigh-ride is 
next on the program, 

‘* 7. Our uniform is a blue cloth cap, with a white 
band bearing the name of our Sunday-school, and on extra 
occasions a badge made of blue and white ribbon.’ ’’ 


% 
Ask Mrs. Stebbins ! 


One of the most prominent Home Department workers in America, 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins, Home Department Secretary of Massa- 
chusetts, will answer in this column questions bearing on any 
phase of this work. Send your questions to ‘‘ Mrs. Stebbins, care 
of The Sunday School Times, 103: Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa."" Ifareply by mail is desired, enclose stamp. 








GARDINER, ME.—Does the Home Department pay in a 
small village, where all the people could, if they would, attend 


r 


the regular school ?—C. C. W. 


Yes, it pays anywhere. I do not believe that every last 
soul in any village is able to attend the sessions of the 
school. Remember that the Home Department reaches 
after the indifferent ones as well as those who cannot at- 
tend the regular school. Send three two-cent stamps to 
The Sunday School Times for a leaflet that will tell you of 
the benefits of this department. 


KESWICK, VA.—What are the duties of those who join the 
Home Department? Do they have quarterlies? What do 
the organizers of it have to do (after it is well on its feet) to 
keep up the interest? We live in a country district where 
the pier cannot get to Sunday-school or church ?— 

Home Department members are required to record and 
report their Bible study of at least one-half hour each 
week, of the current Sunday-school lesson. Each mem- 
ber has a quarterly,—no, some of the happiest members 
do not have a quarterly, but do use The Sunday School 
Times. This is especially true in country homes where 
the distance and the lack of proper conveyance keeps 
whole families from church and school, The graded 
treatment given the lessons in the Times is much more sat- 
isfactory, aud but a trifle more expensive, than the requisite 
number of quarterlies, The quarterly calls of the Visitors, 
the neighborhood class and prayer-meetings, and the moth- 
ers’ meetings, all help to keep a live interest in the work 
on the part of all, 

MAYSVILLE, ONT.—They have appointed me superinten- 
dent of the Home Department of the Sunday-school. Can 
you give me some information about it? It is in the country, 
and most farmers have so much barn work they must attend 
to I aad it will be a difficult matter to get them interested.— 


Home Department work finds its greatest possibilities in 
the country. Distance, bad roads, tired horses, lack of 
driving-teams, are among the excuses given for irregular at- 
tendance and non-attendance at the Sunday-schoocl. You 
can obtain specific directions for starting this work by send- 
ing two cents to The Sunday School Times Co. for a little 
seaflet, ‘* How to Start and How to Stock the Home Depart- 
ment.’’ To create a first interest, get all the community to 
come together for a social time. Give them a dinner or a 
supper (the men will come for something to eat always), fol- 
lowed by a good musical or literary entertainment, then have 
some one that has had experience in the work tell them of 
the plans and purpose of the department, and arouse en- 
thusiasm and a spirit of co-operation. The following Sun- 
day the pastor can preach a Home Department sermon, 
and in the Sunday-school and the Young People’s Meeting 
the plan can be explained, and then you are ready to fol- 
low the directions in the leaflet. 
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What Live Superintendents Are Doing 








What are the Offerings For? 


It is a good thing to give definite information to 
the school about objects for which offerings are given. 
Good results are sure to come from announcing what 
is to be done with the money collected in the classes. 
As an instance of systematic work of this character, 
the following is given, which was printed on slips, and 
distributed in a Massachusetts school. 


Bible School of the First Baptist Church 


READING, MASS. 


During 1904 the offering of each month will be divided as 
follows : 

Fifty per cent for school expenses. 

Twenty-five per cent for benevolence. 

Twenty per cent for church. 

Five per cent for special benevolence fund, except that on 
the last Sunday of each month all over two cents for each at- 
tending member shall be given to the benevolence for that 
month. We give in 

January, to the Alaska orphanage. 

February, to the Readiug Y. M. C. A. 

March, to the American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

April, to the Pastors’ Conference and Charitable Society. 

May, to the Boston Baptist Bethel. 

June, to the Frances E. Willard Settlement. 

July, to the Baptist Hospital. 

August, to the Masaschunets Sunday-school Association. 

September, to the Massachusetts Baptist State Convention. 

October, to the Home for Missionaries’ Children. 

November, to the Bible Work of the Publication Society. 

December, to the American Baptist Missionary Union. 

We give to the Massachusetts Baptist Sunday-school Asso- 
clation by the Helpers’ League plan. 

Have you read—? Galatians 6: 10 
16, 17. 

% 


Winning the Boys of “ Little Hell’’ 


«« Little Hell’’ is a notorious district of the Chicago 
slums. Some years ago, a raw student of theology 
was invited to make a ten-minute address to a hun- 
dred boys gathered from this district into a mission 
Sunday-school. He was instructed to keep his eyes 
open, and warned that he must not call on the boys 
to repeat anything after him,—that would be fatal. 
‘¢And,'’ he was told, ‘‘if the doorkeeper should find 
it necessary to eject two or three while you are talk- 
ing, do not be disturbed, It is the usual thing."’ 

With, mingled feelings of curiosity and trepidation 
the theolog entered the hall. The boys were there, 
large as life. They wore their hats. Many of them 
sat on the edge of the pews, their feet far to the 
front, their hands in their pockets. As the young 
man rather nervously walked to the platform, he 
heard—he did not need to overhear—comments such 
as, ‘‘Zhat the guy who's to chin us to-day ?’’ ‘‘He 
ain't got nothing to tell us.’’ 

After a stanza of a hymn, the superintendent intro- 
duced the speaker. At a loss what to do, he began 
with a prayer, but had hardly reached the fourth sen- 
tence when the disconcerting statement was made, 
very audibly, ‘‘Time to say Amen!'’ He thought so 
so too, and said it. But what next? Evidently the 
carefully prepared talk would not do. The boys must 
be interested,—but how? Then came an inspiration, 
and it was followed. 

‘* Boys, I read a jolly thing the other day about a 
man who was shut in a cell in a castle in Spain. He 
hadn't done anything, but he had enemies, and they 
were bound to have his blood."’ Then followed a very 
free narrative of Poe's ‘‘ The Pit and the Pendulum,"’ 
—a story of the Inquisition. Readers will remember 
that unseen jailers planned the death of the prisoner 
in various ways, and, as he escaped one death, the ma- 
chinery was set in motion for other torture and death. 

As the tale proceeded, the change in those boys 
was marvelous. Hands were withdrawn from . pock- 
ets, they sat erect, their mouths were open, they were 
alert, intent. In «nree minutes the speaker saw that 
he had his audience, and could do with them what he 
would. So, when he told how the castle fell into the 
hands of the prisoner's friends just in time to save 
him, he added: ‘* What a fearful thing it would be 
to have a hidden eye watching us as it watched that 
prisoner, just for the purpose of causing us misery ! 
Now that is what some people think God is doing ; 
but it isn't true. God is watching us even more 
closely than the jailer watched his prisoner, but it is 
that he may do us a good turn and help us. That's 
why it is such a comfort to think, ‘ Thou, God, seest 
me.’ He's seeing us to help us. That's why I've 
told you this story. I want you to understand how 
God is looking at us, and why. Now, I'd like to 
have you say that with me, = 


Deuteronomy 16: 


‘Thou, God, seest me. 





As he made the request, the speaker trembled. 
Would they respond? Yes! A hundred boys an- 
swered as one, ‘‘Thou, God, seest me.’’ Thus en- 
couraged, he ventured a second question : ‘‘ Because 
he wishes to hurt us, or to help us?’’ The answer 
came once more from the hundred throats, ‘‘To 
help us !"’ 

‘I’ve been here for months, and it was never done 
before,’’ said the superintendent after the service. 
‘* Now I feel ready to go on with them a little longer.’’ 

The young speaker, too, was encouraged that after- 
noon, as he looked forward to his life work. ‘‘ There 
is a way to reach every man,"’ he told himself ; ‘‘ and, 
while the inspiration of the moment may sometimes 
show that way, I must definitely set myself the task 
of studying men, that I may not need to defend on 


momentary inspiration.'’— Zhe Rev. John T: Faris, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
ve 
Helping Pupils to Employment 
In the ‘Institutional Sunday-school’’ they are 


supposed to help the mind, body, and soul of the 
members. Thus has come about the organization 
of the employment department of the school. The 
Bushwick Avenue Sunday-school of Brooklyn, the 
largest Methodist school in the world, has a very 
efficient bureau of this sort for its nearly three thou- 
sand scholars. In the West, the Winfield Memorial 
School of Little Rock, Arkansas, is similarly doing 
good service for its members. George Thornburgh is 
the energetic superintendent of this school, and he 
has issued the following blank, to be filled in by ap- 
plicants for situations, which should be very valuable 
to other superintendents who wish to be of like ser- 
vice to their scholars : 





WINFIELD MEMORIAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Little Rock, Ark. 





EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 


If you desire employment, please fill out this card and 
hand it to George Thornburgh, superintendent. 


Name. . 
Address . 
Age. | ” State of health . 
If graduate of a school, what one ? . 


If nota graduate, what grade did you quit in?. 

What has been your business, and who were your last 
employers ? Pe ree a he 8 et és 6 6 
Ww hy did you leave them?. 

Are you a church-member? . | Where?. . 

What is your preference as to kind of employment? 


What do you consider your qualification for such work ? 
To whom do ‘you refer as to habits, ability, a and general 
character ? . rary tine eee © 


Do you write shorthand? . . . 
Make here a set of figures from 1 to 10. 











Graded in Fact, or in Name? 


In speaking of graded schools, it is usual to have 
reference only to those schools where the grades are 
distinguished by different rooms or positions in the 
same room, or where the change from one grade to 
another is made by some sort of examination, or more 
often, and in most cases partly, by the position of 
the scholars in the grades of the secular schools. 

But it should be remembered that most Sunday- 
schools are graded in reality, even when not graded 
in name. They are not fairly compared with the old 
ungraded day schools ; for in those the same teacher 
taught all the grades, but in the Sunday-school each 
teacher teaches only one grade at a time, though he 
may advance in the grades with his class. Ido not 
remember ever to have seen a really ungraded school, 
or one that did not have at least three or four distinct 
grades in its studies or methods of teaching. 

This does not mean that there are no better meth- 
ods of grading, or that there are not great advantages 
in them earnestly to be sought; but only that there 
is not so great a difference between the two kinds of 
schools as is commonly represented. And in the 
desire to promote higher and better things we ought 
also to recognize the facts as they are, and in no 
degree misrepresent the great body of the Sunday- 
schools. In every direction we ought to press toward 





the mark of better schools and better teaching, and, 
in doing this, to build on what we already have at- 
tained, and lay most emphasis on the places where 
the weakness and defects are greatest.— Zhe Rev. 
F. N. Peloubet, Auburndale, Mass. 


“ 
Good Program for Children’s Day 


A program with a purpose is sure to do more per- 
manent good than all the sky-rocket programs ever 
invented. In Calvary Baptist School of Washington 
they spend time and thought on their special exercises. 
The following program shows the careful work done 
in this school on a Children’s Day Exercise. 


Order of Service 


Master Julian Carroll Hammack, Presiding 


Processional music : 
Organ, March from ‘‘ Queen of Sheba. Mr. A. D. 
Mayo. 
Chorus, “' Hear the happy children singing.’’ 
Responsive reading 
Bless the "heed, all his works, in all places” of his 
dominion. 
For lo! the winter is past, the flowers appear on the 
earth, the time of the singing of birds is come. 
The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad, 
and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. 
The trees of the wood sing out at the presence of the 
Lord, O give thanks unto the Lord. 
From the rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same, the Lord's name be praised. 
O Lord, open thou our lips, and our mouths shaH show 
Sorth thy praise. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord from this time forth, 
for evermore. 
Gloria. 
Hymn: ‘Jesus, we Love to Meet on this Thy Holy Day.” 
Juniors and Intermediates. 
Prayer, closing with the Lord's Prayer chanted. Mr. P. H. 
Bristow 
“Children’s Day.’’ L ynn Davenport. 
‘Happy Are the Meadows.” Intermediates and Pri- 
maries. 
Greeting. ‘The pastor. 
Response. Julian Hammack. 


Recitation : 
Song: 


I. THE SHEPHERD_AND THE LAMBS. 
Recitation : ‘‘ The First Children’s Day.'' Genevieve Kinnear. 
Solo: ‘‘I Think When I Read that Sweet Story of Old."’ 
Annie Nelson. 
Address : ‘Our Cradle Roll.’" John Wolf. 
Cradle Roll Song. Kindergarten Department. 
Recitation : ‘‘ The Little Pink-Toe Brigade.'’ Alvin Boxwell. 
Song : *‘ The Child and the Angel.'’ Junior chorus. 
Recitation: ‘‘We Have a Tender Shepherd.’’ Catherine 
O' Connell. 
Responsive recitation : 
ment. 
‘*Sweetly Sing the Children.” 


Il. THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

Concert recitation : ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd.”’ 
Hymn: ‘‘ The King of Love my Shepherd Is."’ 

Intermediates. 
Recitation : ‘His Little Lamb.’ Elizabeth Armes. 
Hymn: ‘‘In Heavenly Love Abiding.” Boy choir. 
Recitation : ‘' Not of this Fold.’ Fiorence Silsby. 
Offering for Miss Stickney’s work in Burma. 
Announcements. 


‘Our Shepherd.'’ Primary Depart- 


Song: Girls’ chorus, 


Juniors and 


Ill. THE Lost SHEEP. 


Recitation: ‘‘The Ninety and Nine.'’ Rosalie Bartlett. 
Recitation: ‘| wasa Wandering Sheep.'’ Evlynne Heffernan, 
Solo: ‘‘ Lord, I'm Coming Home."' Richie McLean, 


Prayer. Rev. A. F. Anderson. 
IV. THE HEAVENLY FOLD 
Recitation : ‘‘Gathered Home."' Miriam Hammer, 


Antiphonal hymn: ‘' Jesus, Shepherd of the Sheep." 


asf Department: 
‘Jesus, Shepherd of the sheep, 
Who thy Father's flock dost keep, 
Safe we wake and safe we sleep, 
Guarded still by thee."’ 


Intermediate Department : 


‘In thy promise firm we stand ; 
None can pluck us from thy hand. 
Speak,—we hear ; at thy command 
We will follow thee."’ 


Junior Department : 


‘* By thy blood our souls were bought, 
By thy life salvation wrought, 
By thy word our feet are taught, 
Lord, to follow thee.” 


Adult Department : 

‘Father, draw us to thy Son, 
We with joy will follow on 
Till the work of grace is done, 

And, from sin set free,"’ 
School: 

** We, in robes of glory dressed, 
Join the assembly of the blest, 
Gathered to eternal rest 

In the fold with thee.”’ 


The superintendent. 
Mr. Mayo. 


Benedictory prayer. 
Recessional : *‘ Triumphal March."’ 
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Become a Trained Teacher 








VIIl. DRIVING A NAIL 


EACHING is like driving a nail. You have often 
heard of ‘‘ driving the truth home,’’ which is a 
figure of the carpenter and his work. One can 

learn to drive a nail, and any one can learn to teach. 
Teaching is an art, and can be mastered like stenog- 
raphy, or bookbinding, or housekeeping, or any one 
of the industrial arts. It takes time and patience, 
but final success is as sure as in other arts. There 
are few ‘‘born"’ teachers. They are as rare as the 
born musicians and artists and poets. Most of those 
who have become eminent as teachers in secular and 
religious education are self-made teachers. They 
learned how,—by observation, by practice, by hard 
study. They were bunglers at beginning, and came 
to success by finding out their blunders and making 
them stepping-stones to higher success. Shake- 
speare’s words might be paraphrased to fit the case : 
««Some are born to teach ; some have teaching thrust 
upon them ; but most teachers achieve teaching."’ 
The ‘lesson half-hour'’ is the c7wzx of the Sunday- 
school teacher. It is the supreme test of his work. 
Out of a whole week he has thirty golden minutes in 
which to teach the greatest and hardest of all books, 
often to boys and girls who never hear of it outside 
the Sunday-school class. Every minute of the thirty, 
every step of the teacher in that half-hour, is weighty 
with responsibility. There is a right way to begin it, 
there are right methods to use in putting the lesson 
before the class, and there is a right way to bring that 
half-hour to anend. If teaching is indeed an art, 
and if any one of you can learn it, you have the right 
to ask me: ‘* How should I begin, and continue, and 
close? How can I use the short half-hour to best 
advantage? What are the points that a teacher must 
steadily keep in mind while teaching? What steps, 
and in what order, must I take in setting forth a Sun- 
day-school lesson ?’’ I shall try to make answer. I 
have put in outline on my blackboard five steps. No 


Blackboard Outline 





THE LESSON HALF-HOUR. 
I. GETTING READY: O. T., C. G., C.S., A. B. C. 
Il. TESTING. Ill. TEACHING. 
Attention. Plan. 
Home study. Matter. . 
Thought. Method. 


IV. REVIEWING. 
Every Sunday. 
By the scholar. 
Orderly and accurate. 


V. APPLYING. 
Knowledge. 
Prayer. 

The Holy Spirit, 











lesson can be truly taught without taking these five 
distinct steps. No step ofthe five can be omitted, if the 
lesson half-hour is to be effective and complete. 
Leave out a bone or artery of the body, and it is like 
the teacher who omits any one of the steps I indicate. 
Read with me these successive steps of the lesson 
half-hour : ‘‘ Getting Ready,’ ‘‘Testing,’’ ‘‘ Teach- 
ing,’’ ‘‘ Reviewing,’’ ‘‘Applying.’’ Let us take them 
in order. 


Getting Ready 

The one who gets ready to do a thing is likely to do 
it. The one who ‘gets ready'’ for business is in 
demand among business men. The engineer who 
gets ready his engine—every bolt, valve, and flue in 
order—is the man I like to ride behind on a journey. 
The lesson half-hour means only confusion and waste 
to the teacher who is not ready for it. I have given 
four points that the teacher must make ready if he is 
to make good use of his half-hour. They come before 
that half-hour begins. What is the first? (O. T.) 
That is old-fashioned and commonplace, but I assure 
you no teacher ever did, or ever will, succeed who dis- 
regards it. It stands for ‘‘On Time,’’ which means, 
to the teacher, full ten minutes ahead of time. It is 
useless for a teacher to expect success who neglects 
the things that make success. The promptness of a 

Editor's Note.—Seven articles which have already appeared 
in this series by Dr. Hamill, on the most vital problem that 
confronts the Sunday-school of the twentieth century, are: 
**Is Teacher-Training Needed ?"’ (November 7, 1903,) ‘* Who 
Should Do It?"" (November 21,) ‘‘ What It Should Be” 
(December 12), ‘Ways of oing It’ (December 26), 
** Teacher-Training Agencies "’ (January 23), ‘‘ Interdenomi- 
national and Denominational Work "’ (January 30), and ‘‘ What 
Southern Methodism is Doing "’ (February a. The present 
article, which completes the series, is a specimen of his actual 
teacher training at Winona Lake Assembly in 1903, and is 
here reproduced by request of the Editor. The entire series, 


enlarged, will be published in book form by The Sunday School 
Times Co. 


By H. M. Hamill, D.D. 


Superintendent of Teacher-Training Work in 

the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 

Chairman of the Educational Committee of the 
International Sunday-School Convention 








teacher, I have noted for many years, is the sure 
prophecy of his success. The teacher who comes at 
the last minute comes mentally and spiritually out of 
sorts, irritable and irritating. His battle is lost in 
the first five minutes. He might have preoccupied 
the mischievous spirits of his class, and made an 
orderly beginning, but his late coming has lost the 
day's victory. Coming O. T., he should give to his 
scholars that ‘‘C-ordial G-reeting’’ which every 
teacher owes to his boys and girls, some of whom, I 
am sorry to say, know little of cordial greetings in the 
home. What a strange forgetfulness is that of the 
teacher who fails to givea hearty hand-shake and word 
of welcome to the little fellows who would be so glad 
to get it, and who would be disarmed of mischief by 
it! You cannot always control the ‘‘C. S.,’’ which 
stands for ‘comfortable surroundings,’’ but under 
the worst physical conditions you can mass the class 
about you, putting them where they can hear you and 
see you face to face. I believe in the hypnotic 
power of the eye, and I always keep my eyes busy in 
teaching. I believe also in teaching at short range, 
and I make the radii between me and the class as 
short as possible. If I have one boy more mischievous 
than another, I take pains to place him closest to me, 
so that I can rest my hand—lovingly—upon him. 

What is the ‘A. B. C.’’ of the Sunday-school 
teacher? It is simply this: Putting all lesson- 
leaves aside, laying down in the pew everything but 
the one book, the Bible, and then throughout the 
half-hour teaching eye to eye, face to face, heart to 
heart,—A. B. C., ‘‘All Books Closed.’ It is the 
beginning of the alphabet of teaching, and until you 
are willing to do this, or at least patiently to attempt 
it, you might as well give over the hope of success. 
Learn to ‘‘ shoot without a rest,’’ if you expect ever 
to become an expert marksman. 

Testing 

The second step is testing. You are ready now to 
take up the day's lesson. Your coming on time, 
your kindly welcome to your scholars, your plans for 
a comtortable hour, your thorough knowledge of what 
you are to teach, put you at ease, and make you 
master of the situation. What am I totest? First, 
attention. I might say first and last, as the test of 
attention must run throughout every moment of the 
lesson, you cannot begin or continue or conclude a 
lesson without it. The teacher's knowledge is only 
one-half the circle. The other half is the scholar’s 
attention. Resolve that you will not teach without it. 
Do everything possible to secure it. Make any sacri- 
fice to get it. Hold every member of your class re- 
sponsible for every part of the lesson. Never begin 
teaching in the least disorder. Never continue a 
moment after inattention sets in. Give the scholar 
who is wandering something to do. Ply him with 
questions. Be ready to spring a surprise upon any 
one who turns away his mind or face. Don't fret or 
worry or scold. Never ask for attention. Determine, 
by God's help, that you will have it, and methods 
will rise up when needed. 

Test the home study. Remember that most schol- 
ars are lacking in parental help at home, and that 
thirty minutes a week is all too little for their Bible 
study. Plan for home study. Take every lesson to 
pieces a week in advance, and give out the parts to 
scholars, Show them precisely what you wish them 
to do in the home. Pledge them to read the lesson 
over in the home. Show them how to use lesson-leaf 
and Bible together in learning a lesson. Let them 
understand that you expect home study. Begin by 
questioning upon it in the lesson half-hour. No 
matter how often the reply comes, ‘‘I don't know,’’ 
or ‘‘I have not studied it,'’ keep up your opening 
fire of questions every Sunday, and assume that they 
have studied. This is what the trained public school 
teacher does, and this is why ‘‘ leaves’’ and ‘‘ helps’’ 
are never seen in the secular lesson half-hour. Every 
influence that can be called into use is made to press 
upon the scholar to secure his study at home. 

Test the ¢hought of your scholars. Plan your 
questions to make them think. Do not lecture them. 


The lecture method may do for the college class- 
room, though I have my doubts about it. Certainly 
it is not for Sunday-school boys and girls. They need 
simple thought-provoking questions upon the text of 
the lesson. Take verse by verse, and draw out from 
them, each according to his ability, what the text 
says and what it means. Do not think for them. 
Give them time to think for themselves. It is better 
to let a boy or girl wrestle five minutes over a word 
or sentence, and finally get at it, than for the teacher 
to fill him with a mass of knowledge he cannot digest. 
The best teaching in the world is that which compels 
the learner to do his own thinking. 


Teaching 

Your opening test of home study, your constant test 
of attention and thought, open the way for your J/an 
of the day's teaching. I need not urge that there 
must be a ‘‘ plan"’ to every lesson, yet I often come 
upon aimless, chaotic, disjointed Sunday- school 
teaching, abounding in knowledge and illustration, 
but without form, and void. Your danger will be try- 
ing to use bodily the plans of the great lesson-writers 
and papers without fitting them to your smaller need. 
I believe in a home-made plan for every teacher. 
When Saturday night comes, you should have a 
home-spun plan of what you are to teach, what things 
in the lesson are of vital account, how the lesson 
should begin and close, especially how it should be 
fitted to your scholars. 

As to the matter of your teaching, that must depend 
upon your class. The less of the abstract and the 
more of the concrete you can put into your teaching 
of boys and girls the better. Leave ‘‘ologies’’ and 
‘«doctrines’’ to the seniors, where they will harm least. 
I have known scarcely a lesson in twenty-five years 
that did not have in it in plain sight some one 
great practical truth that I could make the nucleus of 
my lesson plan, and fit it to my boys or girls. One 
such truth—and you will usually find the key to it in 
the Golden Text—is enough for the lesson half-hour. 
Settle upon that, bend everything to it, go over it again 
and again, make it the heart of the day's teaching, 
and put your whole heart into it. As to a method of 
teaching I have little to say. Any method that drives 
the truth home is right. If I see a good method I bor- 
row it, and use it, and then throw it away. Only donot 
use adult methods on children, or conversely. I have 
found nothing so good for boys and girls as the old 
Socratic method of the question and answer. 


Reviewing 

So far, your teaching has aimed at imparting, but 
that is only half your work. You can never know 
from your own point of view as the teacher whether 
the scholar’s learning has kept pace with you. You 
must prove your teaching. No lesson is complete 
until the teacher knows that what he has taught the 
scholar has surely learned. If every teacher would 
apply this test to his work, his teaching would grow 
in simplicity and power. The old Jesuits understood 
it. It was ‘‘line upon line, precept upon precept,"’ 
with them. They never let up until what they had 
set out to teach had been thoroughly learned. There- 
fore, review every Sunday. Review especially all 
hard lessons until they become easy. Do not do this 
reviewing yourself. Let it come from your scholars, 
one by one. Give each a part init. Only what a 
scholar can ‘‘tell back’’ does he know. Take noth- 
ing for granted. Let the scholar’s review or restate- 
ment of the lesson, or of some part of it, be as 
orderly and accurate as he can make it. Truth, in or- 
der to be retained and used readily and with profit, 
inust be after an orderly pian, and exact in statement. 
Do not be discouraged if the review by the scholar 
seems slow and bungling. It is vastly better so as a 
test of his learning and a proof of your teaching, than 
any possible re-viewing you could do for him. 


Applying 

The last step—not always last in time—is applying 
the lesson. It is rather applying that which is vital, 
spiritual, and most profitable, in it to your class. The 
hardest thing I have to do is finding what and how to 
apply this one soul-saving truth. I can never come 
to it until by hard study I have a full knowledge of 
the lesson. I do not believe one can get at it by any 
other way than first by hard study. Certainly God will 
not unlock the Bible to laggards and ignoramuses. 
But I find that I need to know also my boys and girls, 


(Continued on page 199) 
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Where Our English Bible Came From 


By Professor Ira M. 


Ill. The Greek Bibles 


[{LITARY campaigns carried into 
Western Asia and Egypt by Alexander 
the Great opened the door for a literary 
conquest. Alexander's troops were the 





ERE ARSE down the enemy, there the Greek lan- 
guage secured a foothold. Its con- 
quests, however, were most marked and permanent 
on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. Of all ports 
on this great inland sea, the most important for the 
Greek world was Alexandria, founded by Alexander. 

Egypt had been the Home of some Jews at least 
since early in the life of Jeremiah the prophet (comp. 
Jer. chaps. 43 and 44). But now its community of 
government with Palestine, its means of furnishing 
vast trading advantages, and the encouragement and 
even coercion on the part of the authorities in power, 
brought large numbers of Jews for settlement on the 
Nile. It is reported that in the times of the Ptolemies 
one-third of the population of Alexandria was Jewish. 
This large Jewish element was, of course, imbued 
with Greek culture and civilization. It spoke the 
Greek language, and adopted some Greek methods of 
thought and systems of belief. 

a 

Among this multitude of Greek-speaking Jews there 
were some who stoutly clung to the beliefs of their 
fathers. While they believed in the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, they were steeped in the cul- 
ture of a foreign people. Probably to answer the 
requirements of these Jews, there was produced in 
Alexandria, in the third and second centuries before 
Christ, a Greek version of the Scriptures. 

Now what was its origin? when? and for whom 
was it translated? There are two prominent stories 
told about its production: (1.) Josephus says that 
Demetrius Phalereus, librarian of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus (284-247 B.C.), wished to add a copy of the 
Jewish law to the two hundred thousand volumes of 
his library, and to have it put into Greek to satisfy the 
demands of the Greek-speaking Jews of that day. 
The ruler encouraged the project, and application to 
the high-priest at Jerusalem secured the desired result, 
—a translation of the Hebrew scriptures into the lan- 
guage of the world’s culture as found at Alexandria. 
2.) The second story of seventy-two translators, six 

om each tribe, completing the work in seventy days, 
has been proved to be legendary. But the facts 
which underlie these stories are secure. 

It is now known that this center of literature and 
culture, Alexandria, produced the first translation 
of the Greek scriptures between the years 280 and 130 
B.C. It may be that the name ‘ Septuagint’’ (sev- 
enty) was obtained from the supposed truth of the 
story of the seventy-odd translators. It is known 
definitely that the books of the Old Testament were 
not all translated by the same men, and, furthermore, 
that they were translated at different times. The for- 
mer fact is seen in the differing degrees of accuracy 
which are found in the whole volume. The Penta- 
teuch is a good piece of work, while some of the 
later books are quite slovenly done. One evidence 
that they were not all made at one time is the presence 
among them of the Book of Ecclesiasticus, which was 
not written until the second century B.C. 

we 

It is a significant fact, too, that this Greek translation 
contains the apocryphal books of the Old Testament. 
The following is their location and order: The Book 
of Esdras precedes Ezra (called Second Esdras). 
After Nehemiah we find the following order in the 
best manuscripts of the Greek Bible: Psalms, Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, Job, Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus, Esther with The Rest of Esther, 
Judith, and Tobit ; Jeremiah is followed by Baruch, 
Lamentations, pistle of Jeremy (that is, Baruch, 
chap. 6), Daniel, Susanna, and Bel and the Dragon, 
concluding the Old Testament with First and Second 
Maccabees. Some of the oldest manuscripts have 
four books of Maccabees instead of two. 

The regular canonical books found in our English 
Bible, with the above-mentioned apocryphal books, 
constituted the Greek Bible, or Septuagint, translated 
at Alexandria, between 280 and 130 B.C. for the use 
of the Greek-speaking Jews of that and other regions 
under Greek sway. 

The conquests of the Greek language among the 
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Jews in Asia—that is, in Palestine, Syria, and Asia 
Minor—led to the adoption of the Greek Bible in 
some places, even for synagogue use and in private 
study, and the consequent laying aside of the Hebrew 
rolls, except by the learned rabbis, in their schools 
and synagogues. At the time of Christ the common 
Jews spoke Aramaic, while the learned or better edu- 
cated spoke and wrote Greek. The New Testament 
books were written in Greek (except possibly Mat- 
thew), and their writers quote almost exclusively from 
the Septuagint, or the Alexandrian Greek Bible, rather 
than from the original Hebrew text. 

The Septuagint Old Testament was adopted by the 
early church and the church Fathers. Its general 
adoption by the early church, and its use to prove 
the Messiahship of Jesus, led to the production of 
other translations, whose purpose was theological as 
well as linguistic.—to show the inaccuracy of the 
Christians’ translation. 

The earliest of these new Greek translations from 
the Hebrew was made by Aguila about A.D. 150. 
He was a native of Pontus, Asia Minor, and was a 
proselyte to Judaism. Aquila produced a close, lit- 
eral translation of the Hebrew, paying little heed 
to Greek idioms. His translation was so acceptable 
to anti-Christian Jews that it soon became their offi- 
cial transiation of the Scriptures. A little later in 
the same century, 7heodotion, a Christian of Ephesus, 
an Ebionite, believing in the Messiahship, but not in 
the deity, of Christ (according to Irenzeus), made an- 
other translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, basing it 
on an authorized text of the Old Testament. His 
production was a free translation, and in some re- 
spects a good piece of work. The Jews, of course, 
ignored it, but it was hailed with satisfaction by 
Christians. Its importance is seen in the fact that 
Theodotion’s translation of Daniel is so well done 
that it has displaced in the Septuagint the regular 
Septuagint version of that book. This translation 
has also largely supplemented the Septuagint's meager 
translation of the Book of Job. A third Greek trans- 
lation was made about A.D. 200 by Symmachus, a 
Samaritan Ebionite. It surpassed both that of Aquila 
and Theodotion in that it is a faithful and often ele- 
gant translation into good idiomatic Greek. Jerome, 
who gave us the chief Latin Bible, upon which the 
translators of the Authorized Version leaned so heavily, 
regarded Symmachus's work very highly. 


oe 

The greatest scholar connected with Bible study in 
the early Christian centuries was Origen (A. D. 186- 
253). He gathered together all the translations and 
texts of value, and compiled a stupendous work 
called the Hexapla (six-fold), in which he arranged in 
parallel columns the following texts : (1) The Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament, (2) the Hebrew text trans- 
literated in Greek letters, (3) Aquila’s Greek version, 
(4) Symmachus’ Greek version, (5) the Septuagint re- 
vised by Origen himself, and (6) Theodotion’s version. 
This great work was seen at Czsarea at the beginning 
of the seventh century, but was apparently lost soon 
after that time. The fifth only of all these columns 
has been preserved to this day. Fragments of the 
others have been found in quotaticns made by the 
church Fathers. Bishop Paul, of Tella, in Mesopota- 
mia, translated Origen’s fifth column in A. D. 617-618, 
and a copy of a part of this work written in the eighth 
century is now found in the Ambrosian library at 
Milan. In the third century we find other and im- 
portant editions of the Septuagint. The three of value 
are (1) Eusebius of Czesarea, used in Palestine ; (2) 
Lucian of Samosata, used generally in Asia Minor, 
and (3) Hesychius, used in Egypt. The authors of 
the last two editions were martyred in the persecu- 
tions of Maximus in A. D. 311. So far as is known 
there were no revisions of the’ Septuagint after the 
beginning of the fourth century. 

The oldest known manuscript of the Septuagint is 
the Sinaitic, discovered by Tischendorf in the Convent 
of St. Catharine, at the foot of Mt. Sinai, fragments 
of which were found in the waste-basket of the con- 
vent in 1844. The next best manuscript is the Vati- 
can, preserved in the Vatican library at Rome. And 
the third is the Alexandrine Codex, presented by 
Charles I, in 1628, to the British Museum. Neither 
one of these oldest and best manuscripts was known 
to the translators of the Authorized Version, and were 
first used in English Bible work in the Revised Ver- 
sion of 1885. 

The best modern printed editions of the Septuagint 
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are (1) Tischendorf-Nestle (1887), and (2) Swete 
(1887-94), embodying the best that has been discov- 
ered in manuscripts and quotations in ancient authors. 

The significance, then, of the Septuagint, is seen in 
these facts ; namely, (1) It was used by our Lord and 
the apostles ; (2) in modified translations it was the 
Bible of Jews and Christians in the early centuries of 
Christianity; (3) it was the mother of nearly every 
ancient and modern (to the nineteenth century) trans- 
lation of the Bible ; (4) it is the standard Bible of 
the Eastern or Greek Church to-day; (5) it is the 
source of many important variants found in the mar- 
gins of our English Bible. 
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Is Mother-Love Unerring ? 
By Patterson Du Bois 


T IS often said that mother-love is the surest guide 
to a child’s right training. But love does not 
necessarily include that knowledge which is one 

of the factors of wisdom. In the largest sense, love 
demands of the mother that she shall be as wise as 
possible. But it cannot prescribe the actual means 
by which such wisdom is to be obtained. 

It is not exactly true that love is blind, even though 
it be true that some things are not always in sight. 
Think of it! Professor Cattell, the distinguished 
psychologist, says : ‘‘ The entire known performance 
of the solar system, and of the fixed stars since the 
time of the Chaldeans, is less complicated than the 
play of a child in its nursery for a single day !"’ 
Evidently love alone cannot know all the forces at 
work in this complicated process of child’s play. 

The well-known author and worker among little 
children, Faith Latimer, once said: ‘If I were re- 
quired to condense into one word all the qualifica- 
tions necessary to teach an infant class, I would say 
‘Love.’’’ If she had stopped here, we might easily 
take issue with her. Many a primary teacher has 
done bad work because she assumed that her love for 
the children was the only real essential to success. 
But Faith Latimer does not stop here ; she goes on 
to define what she means by love, thus : 

‘«Nor should this be any mere emotional senti- 
ment, but a deep and abiding principle which would 
prompt and execute every measure relating to the 
work of the primary department. This principle 
would include love to Christ, love for Scripture truth, 
love for children. From these, as surely as warmth 
comes in sunbeams, there would follow love for the 
work, wherein all these could have active exercise.’’ 

So far so good, and yet it remains true that love 
demands that we take every means to understand our 
children, although it does not tell us just how to go 
about finding out what they mean. So it will not do 
for mother or teacher to assume that simply because 
of her love she cannot err. I remember once re- 
ceiving a manuscript written by a mother for publica- 
tion in which this appeal was found: ‘‘ My dear 
boys and girls, always listen to mother. It may 
seem as if mother does not know, but she does. She 
alone, of ali earthly friends, knows what is best for 
her children.”’ 

That is certainly an ideal condition, but is it in- 
sured to her simply because she is a mother? It 
would be better for this mother to let the dear boys 
and girls find her out for themselves... It is not wise 
to claim infallibility in any case. A mother will gain 
much more by acknowledging a mistake, when she 
makes it, than by trying to sustain a claim of iner- 
rancy. So will a teacher. In fact, there is closer sym- 
pathy when neither party claims to be superhuman. 

In the correspondence department of a magazine 
some years ago appeared a letter from a perplexed 
mother, asking light from the editor upon what 
seemed to her and her husband to be a serious paren- 
tal problem. The editor, appreciating the situa- 
tion, and not being devoid of humor, headed the let- 
ter, ‘‘ Astounding Youthful Depravity.”’ 

The mother began by referring to an article in a 
previous issue on ‘‘ The Baby's Will,’’ and said it 
met her views exactly, but she failed to get any prac- 
tical help on the subject on which she and her hus- 
band felt much in need. She then went on to state 
her case thus : 

‘«Our only child is a bright, healthy boy of eigh- 
teen months, who has walked for four months, In 
all this time we have been trying to teach him not to 
meddle with everything in sight, in which he is very 
wilful and persistent. He scarcely ever obeys, and 
will endure any amount of ‘ hand-spatting’ without 
flinching, immediately returning to the forbidden 
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sport with backward looks of defiance. Coaxing is of 
no avail, and recently I tried spanking him, after 
calm deliberation. This was as much of a failure as 
everything else. He cried heartbrokenly for about 
one minute, then got up and resumed his pounding 
on the piano-case with toys. I had been doing my 
best, too, to attract him elsewhere. The extreme 
unpleasantness of his naughty acts is to us a small mat- 
ter compared with the necessity of teaching him 
obedience at this important period. He is of a par- 
ticularly happy and affectionate disposition, and we 
are most anxious to give him correct discipline.’’ 

Does any one doubt this mother’s love? Does any 
one think that that love has furnished her with a 
stock of knowledge and wisdom? She concludes by 
acknowledging previous benefits from the editor, and 
asks, ‘‘Car you not help me in this also?’’ To all 
of which the editor somewhat facetiously, if not ironi- 
cally, replies: ‘‘We fear: the case is hopeless. A 
son who, at the mature age of eighteen months, per- 
sists in such evil ways, is beyond redemption."’ 

The editor at first sight appears to evade the issue. 
But there is more in his answer than is visible on the 
surface. The hopelessness of the case is not in the 
child, but in the parents. The ironical use of 
the term ‘‘ mature age’’ means to direct attention to 
the basal fact that a deed done at the age of eighteen 
months has not the moral character of seemingly the 
same deed done at eighteen years. In truth it is of 
the same deed. It means also to suggest the fact 
that the child is in process of development, and is 
just heginning to discover his own powers by using 
them. He cannot know the difference between using 
his hands legitimately and meddlesomely. If the 
child could not and did not do these things which 
the parents call ‘‘ naughty acts,’’ he would be too 
dead-and-alive a child to have any promise of future 
in him. He has the desirable qualities of persistence 
and endurance. He is wise enough to see that 
spanking has no logical connection with the exercise 
of his budding powers. Not having studied economic 
science, he cannot realize the difference between the 
use of a piano-case as an anvil and the use of the floor 
for the same purpose. 

These are a few of the suggestions which really lie 
couched in the editor's laconic surrender of the case. 
Mothers and fathers will do well to look farther into 
this amusing and serious:instance,. Look for the de- 
sirable, possessions and qualities of the child, and see 
what a failure in life he would be if he did not mani- 
fest them in action. 

But must he be allowed to gain the upper hand, to 
have things all his own way, and to damage the fur- 
niture? Are not the parents working too flard to give 
the child what they call ‘‘ discipline’’? Do they not 
need self-discipline? Are they themselves not med- 
dling too much with the child? Are they obeying 
the laws and demands of his developing nature? Is 
the child as morally ‘‘naughty’’ as his acts are 
‘¢unpleasant’’? Is their unpleasantness a sign of 
their being wrong? Settle these questions without 
fear, favor, or prejudice, without traditional snap- 
judgment, and you will have made progress, at least 
in the general art of being fair, if not in the special 
art of child-training. Love alone cannot make you 
wise, but wisdom can prove your love. The wisdom 
of mother-love is that which seeks understanding. 
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April Fools by Mistake 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


HERE were once two little boys who loved to 
play tricks on their big brother. Their names 
were Ted and Jimmie. The big brother's name 

was Tom. 

Mary, their sister, was sure there never were such 
troublesome boys in the world. She blamed Tom for 
teasing the little boys. She insisted that he was old 
enough to set them a good example. That was the 
reason she helped Ted and Jimmie play an April-fool 
trick on Tom. 

‘*Now, boys,’’ she said to them on the last day of 
March, ‘‘ you must keep as still as mice to-morrow about 
what day of the month itis. Don’t let me hear you say 
‘April fool’ once. If you do, our trick won't work, 
because that will set Tom to thinking."’ 
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Everything was so quiet and peaceful the next 
morning that Tom took his dinner pail and started for 
the woods without dreaming that it was the first day 
of April. He even whistled. Oh, how Ted and 
Jimmie laughed when they heard him whistle! 

‘* It's alovely day for a picnic,’ Mary said. ‘Bring 
in the wood, and get every bit of your work done, boys, 
so mama won't have anything to do after we are gone.’ 

‘*Let’'s be sure and start early enough,'’ added 
Jimmie. ‘I wouldn't miss seeing Tom bite into the 
rag sandwiches for a hundred dollars."’ 

‘*And when he cracks his eggs and finds ‘em filled 
with salt, —oh ! won't that be fun?'’ interrupted Ted. 

Mary laughed, and said to her mother: ‘‘ There 
isn’t one thing in that pail he can eat, mama, and 
that’s why we are going to have our April-fool picnic. 
We intend to hide in the woods and watch Tom's face. 
Then we'll sing out ‘April fool!’ and show him our 
lunch basket.’’ 

It was nearly noon before Mary and the little boys 
heard Tom's ax in the woods. Ted and Jimmie 
wanted to leave home much earlier than they did, but 
Mary knew they couldn't keep still long at a time. 

Beneath a big tree was Tom's dinner pail. Mary, 
Ted, and Jimmie hid behind bushes as quickly as they 
could when they saw it. 

**Why, Mary,’’ whispered Ted, ‘‘the cover's off his 
pail! Do you s’ pose he got hungry and couldn't wait 
till noon ?’’ 

‘*I believe the pail is empty and we’ ve missed all 
the fun,’’ Jimmie grumbled. 
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‘*Hush !"’ cautioned Mary, ‘‘Tom's coming."’ 

When Tom saw his empty dinner pail he looked 
surprised, cross and hungry as a bear, all in a sec- 
ond. 

‘*The rascals!" he exclaimed, and gazed straight 
toward the bushes where Mary and the little boys 
were hiding. 

Ted snickered and Jimmie giggled, but neither of 
them knew what became of Tom's luncheon until 
Mary pointed to a squirrel on a log with a bread crust 
in his paws. Another, on a stump, tugged and puiled 
at a piece of rag, scolding in such lively style the little 
boys could no longer keep from laughing aloud, while 
from many a tree-top and swaying branch the squirrels 
answered with their saucy chatter. 

‘«« They’ re saying ‘ April fool !° Tom ; queer you can't 
understand what squirrels say, much as you're in the 
woods,’’ laughed Jimmie. ‘*Wasn't it lucky we 
planned an April-fool picnic?’’ he continued. ‘‘Why, 
Tom, if we hadn't brought our basket full of things to 
eat, you'd have been pretty hungry this noon, I tell 
you."’ 

««Guess he would !'’ added Ted. 

‘*What I can’t understand,’’ declared Tom, at the 
close of the merry feast, ‘‘is this : how does it happen 
that you three didn’t try to play any tricks to-day ? 
Everything in the lunch basket was all right. Hon- 
estly, I can’t understand it !'’ 

But the squirrels looked straight at Mary, Ted, and 
Jimmie, laughed and fairly shouted ‘‘ April fool !"’ 

Mackinaw City, MICH. 
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and a Star 





By Charles Frederic Goss 


XXII. ROB RUFF’S VICTORY 


HEN Rob. Ruff determined to go out into the 
fury of the stormy night ‘to secure a doctor for 
the little: fevered patient, the parents turned 

and looked at him eagerly and incredulously. 

‘*God: bless you, Rob!’’ the mother exclaimed, 
wringing his hands, and accepting the sacrifice with a 
gratitude so deep that Rob was fully paid. 

‘* It's too much, partner. I can’t let you go. She's 
my baby, and I must take the chances,'’ Andrews 
managed to say in a husky voice. 

‘*She’s mine, too, if love can make her so,’’ re- 
plied Rob. ‘‘And, anyway, I'd climb Pike's Peak 
to-night rather than hear her moan. I can't stand it! 
Let me go.’’ 

‘* You're taking your life in your hands."’ 

« Pshaw ! It’s not so bad as that. I know the way 
as well as I did tomy mother’s pump. I could find it 
blindfold. It's only five miles, and I'll be back in 
as many hours with the doctor. Keep a brave heart 
for the baby, and don’t think twice about me."’ 

As Rob spoke these cheery words he stepped over 
to the crib where the little sufferer lay, bent down, 
and kissed her flushed cheek. 

‘I'll never forget it, old man, never !’’ Tim ex- 
claimed, as he wrung his hand. 

‘And I'll pray God to guide you every moment, 
Rob, —I will indeed,’’ Mrs. Andrews said, giving him 
his mittens and a stout walking-stick, 

‘*Don't you worry. I think no more of it than go- 
ing over to the mine,’’ he replied, and plunged out 
into the night. 

But he had been too long in the mountains to be 
ignorant of the risk of that fearful journey. The road 
was scarcely more than a blazed trail at best, and 
now the darkness not only concealed the notches on 
the trees, but it was almost impossible to see the 
trees themselves. The snow had obliterated the 
path, and was drifting so fast as to alter the very ap- 
pearance of the landscape. 

There was not a human habitation between that 
log cabin and the mining-camp. The temperature 
was thirty degrees below zero. The wind was rising 
every moment. The vast forces of nature seemed to 
have been let loose to show their power and to do their 
worst. 

But there beat a stout heart under that warm coat, 
and the wearer of it pushed resolutely forward. Much 
ot the time he was walking in snow up to his waist, 
and not seldom was compelled to flounder in drifts 
above his shoulders. Yet nothing daunted him, and 
he strode on hopefully, finding now and then an open 
stretch of wind-swept space where he could walk 
faster, or even run. 

It was past midnight when he reached the camp, 





and every light was.out. He groped his way to the 
doctor's house, rapped, and, getting no answer, 
pounded on the door. After an unconscionable de- 
lay he was admitted, and told his errand to the half- 
dressed, half-asleep, half-waked, and unscrupulous 
doctor. 

‘* You don’t mean to say you want me to-go to Tim 
Andrews’s cabin on a night like this?'’ he exclaimed 
angrily. 

‘*What do you think I came for?’’ Rob asked in 
a voice that quivered with suppressed resentment. 

‘*I don’t care what you came for!'’ he shouted, 
and started to close the door. 

‘*You don’t care, you hound !"’ cried Rob fiercely, 
thrusting his foot across the sill, springing into the 
room, and seizing the physician by the throat. 

There was something in those blazing eyes and the 
fierce grip of those hard hands shat cowed the soul of 
the man recreant to his high trust. 

‘Will you go now?’’ Rob asked with a savage 
humor, as his fingers closed on the windpipe. 

‘Yes, yes !"’ gasped the terrified doctor. 

‘‘Then dress yourself, and I'll saddle your horse. 
Give me a lantern and the key to your barn."’ 

The doctor obeyed these inexorable orders with 
a coward’s servility, and in a few moments had 
mounted his cayuse pony and was following his guide 
on the back trail. 

The wind had risen. The darkness had thickened. 
The drifts had deepened. The journey was slow, 
tedious, terrible. More than once the physician 
threatened to turn back, and each time Rob covered 
him with a pistol. Hour after hour they plodded 
along, losing their way again and again. 

The doctor was shivering with cold and fatigue. 
Even the horse was exhausted. But still the man on 
foot toiled stubbornly along the way. 

‘I’ve got to the end of my rope, and so has my 
horse,’’ said the doctor, pausing under a great pine 
tree. 

Rob stopped and listened. 
breathing was pitiful to hear. ‘ 

‘*We're almost there,’' he replied, cutting the 
horse with the stick he carried in his hands. 

Once more they started forward, plodded along a 
few painful rods, rounded a point of rock, and saw a 
light glimmering through the storm. 

‘There it is! I'm done up. Send Tim with 
something hot,’’ Rob said in a faint voice, and sunk 
down into the snow. 

The sight of the light reanimated both rider and 
horse. They plunged forward and reached the cabin. 
The doctor managed to chatter out the message that 
Rob had sent, and Tim plunged into the night with 
( Continued an page 197) 


The wearied animal's 
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LESSON 3. APRIL 17. JESUS TRANSFIGURED 


(Compare Matt. 17 : 1-13; Luke 9 : 28-36; 2 Pet. 1 : 16-21.) Memory verses: 2-4. 
Golden Text: A voice came out of the cloud, saying, This is my beloved Son: hear him.—Mark 9 : 7.* 





COMMON VERSION 


24 And after six days Jesus taketh with 
him Peter, and Jampes, and John, and leadeth 
them up into a high mountain apart by them- 
selves: and he was transfigured before them. 

3 And his raiment became shining, exceed- 
ing white as snow ; so as no fuller on earth 
can white them, 

4 And there appeared unto them Elias with 
Moses : and they were talking with jesus. 

s And Peter answered and said to Jesus, 
Master, it is good for us to be here: and let 
us make three tabernacles ; one for thee, and 
one for Moses, and one for Elias. 

6 For he wist not what to say ; for they were 
sore afraid. 

7 And there was a cloud that overshadowed 
them : and a voice came out of the cloud, say- 


AMERICAN REVISION 


2 And after six days Jesus taketh with him 
Peter, and ! James, and John, and bringeth 
them up into a high mountain apart by them- 
selves : and he was transfigured before them ; 
3 and his garments became glistering, exceed- 
ing white, so as no fuller on earth can whiten 
them. 4 And there appeared unto them Eli- 
jah with Moses: and they were talking with 
Jesus. 5 And Peter answereth and saith to 
Jesus, Rabbi, it is good for us to be here : and 
let us make three ? tabernacles ; one for thee, 
and one for Moses, and one for Elijah. 6 For 
he knew not what to answer ; for they became 
sore afraid. 7 And there came a cloud over- 
shadowing them: and there came a voice out 
of the cloud, This is my beloved Son: hear 





COMMON VERSION 


9 And as they came down from the moun- 
tain, he charged them that they should tell no 
man what things they had seen, till the Son of 
man were risen from the dead. 

to And they kept that saying with them- 
selves, questioning one with another what the 
rising from the dead should mean. 

11 § And they asked him, saying, Why say 
the scribes that Elias must first come ? 

12 And he answered and told them, Elias 
verily cometh first, and restoreth all things ; 
and how it is written of the Son of man, that 
he must suffer many things, and be set at 
nought. 

13 But I say unto you, That Elias is indeed 
come, and they have done unto him whatso- 
ever they listed, as it is written of him. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


9 And as they were coming down from the 
mountain, he charged them that they should 
tell no man what things they had seen, save 
when the Son of man should have risen again 
from the dead. 10 And they kept the saying, 
questioning among themselves what the rising 
again from the dead should mean. 11 And 
they asked him, saying, ® How is i¢ that the 
scribes say that Elijah must first come? 12 
And he said unto them, Elijah indeed cometh 
first, and restoreth all things: and how is it 
written of the Son of man, that he should suf- 
fer many things and be set at nought? 13 But 
I say unto you, that Elijah is come, and they 
have also done unto him whatsoever they 
would, even as it is written of him. 

























































ing, This is my beloved Son: hear him. 

And suddenly, when they had looked 
round about, they saw no man any more, save 
Jesus only with themselves, 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





There are parts of the Bible whose greatest value is 
in their grandeur and surpassing interest as inspired 
records of God’s love and power and planning for his 
children. They tell their own story; they make 
their own deep impression on children and adults. 4 
The thoughtful teacher will present such lessons 
without attempting to talk about their “moral” and 
their “application.” The lesson of the Transfigura- 
tion is of this character. The suggestions of “ The 
Lesson Pilot” this week, therefore, are intended to 
make the simple facts of the lesson as forceful as 
possible. 





ye him. 8 And suddenly looking round about, 
they saw no one any more, save Jesus only 
with themselves. 








AIRY stories, mythological stories, and stories of 
FE adventure and romance abound in wonderful 
deeds of kings and princes. We have all been 
spellbound as children in reading what a king of a 
great country planned and accomplished for his 
people; how the heroic prince, the king's son, over- 
came all obstacles; how the mysterious powers of 
fairyland were summoned to overthrow evil. But 
we have a true story this week of a King and a 
King’s Son that is more wonderful and more absorb- 
ingly interesting than any invented story that was 
ever written. It is calied 


How the King Saved the Day 
The King was going to send his Son to save his 
subjects from a terrible doom. For thousands of 

ears the people had known that some day the 

rince would come to save them. They had been 
eagerly waiting for that day. A herald was sent 
ahead of the Prince to proclaim his coming, so that 
the people might be sure to be ready. They listened 
to the herald and many did just as he directed in 
making their preparations. 

Finally the Prince himself appeared. He had 
wonderful powers,—all the powers that the King 
had. He could control evil spirits, and he sent them 
flying out of his a. He wrought such cures as no 
san hed ever seen before. He fed thousands. He 
even raised dead ple to life. And everything he 
did agreed exactly with what the people had been 
told for hundreds of years would happen when the 
King’s Son came. They flocked to hear him, they 
ate his food, and they clamored for his cures. But 
they had their own false notions about the way their 
Prince ought to save them, and they refused to be- 
lieve in this One who came to save them, and who 
could have saved them if they had only let him. 

After doing everything in his wonderful power to 
show the people their awful need of him, the Prince 
finally gave up trying to reach them directly, and 
turned fis attention to twelve men,—his own special 
friends, whom he had invited to help him in his 

lans. He knew that if he could get those twelve 
riends to understand his plans and to believe in him 
so that they would devote their lives to carrying on 
his work after he had returned to his Father’s Home, 
the people might he be saved. He patiently taught 
the twelve what they needed to know. He gradually 
unfolded to them the mysteries of his Father’s king- 
dom,—things which no one then had a right to know 
who was not loyal to the Prince. 

One day he asked these twelve friends what the 
people were saying about him. ‘‘ You're a gifted 





ye him. 


* Go.tpen Text (Am. Rev.).—There came a voice out of the cloud, This is my beloved Son: hear 
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speaker, they think,” was the answer; ‘‘some even 
believe you are one of the great men of the past 
come to life again.” 

‘‘But who do you say that I am?” the Prince 
asked. ‘‘ The very Prince that we have been waiting 
for; the King’s own Son,” came the answer from one 
of the twelve. 

Don’t you suppose the Prince was encouraged and 
thankful over that answer? Perhaps he could yet 
save the people. And so he dared chen to begin to 
tell his chosen twelve about the mysterious and ter- 
rible way he must go on with his plans; that he must 
— himself to be rejected not only by the people, 

ut by the leaders of the churches and the govern- 
ment; that he would be tried as a criminal and con- 
demned to suffer the most disgraceful death penalty ; 
but that he would rise to life again on the third day 
after his execution. 

This was more than his friends could. stand. The 
very man who had just told of their belief in the 
Prince began to reproach him for even thinking of 
such a terrible course, and tried to get him to aban- 
don such plans. The Prince sharply told him that 
he was putting himself on the side of the Enemy 
by talking that way, and then tried to explain why 
the King’s plans were necessary. He even said 
that if the twelve friends were not ready to go 
through the same suffering that he was going to en- 
dure, they were not worthy to be called his friends, 
and they would have to meet the terrible doom from 
which he was trying to rescue his people. 

The friends could not understand it at all. They 
loved the Prince; they believed in him; but they 
were afraid that the strain he had been under had 
unsettled his judgment. The Prince knew he was 
right; he and his Father had always known that this 
was the only way the people could be saved. But 
he had already lost the loyalty of the people, and 
now it looked as though he was going to lose the 
loyalty of his chosen leaders. The affairs of the 
kingdom were at a crisis. What could be done? 

For a week the Prince lovingly labored with the 
twelve. Then one evening he caleoth his three most 
intimate friends among the twelve,—one of whom was 
the leader who had both encouraged and discouraged 
him the week before,—to go with him up into a 
mountain. While they were there, the Prince sud- 
denly became wonderfully changed before their eyes. 
His whole body shone with a beautiful light; his 
very clothes were dazzlingly white. And, more won- 
derful still, two of the greatest men in the history of 
the nation, who had died many hundreds of years 
before, were seen with him, and the startled friends 
heard them talking over the strange plans about 
which they had thought the Prince was mistaken ! 
And then the King himself appeared, in the form of 
a bright cloud that settled down on them, and the 
King’s own voice was heard saying to the frightened 
men: ‘‘ This is my beloved Son : sear ye him.” 

Is it strange that they were terror-stricken and fell 
on their faces? But soon the loving, familiar touch 
of the Prince’s own hand was felt on their shoulders, 
and their hearts leaped as they heard his voice say- 
ing: ‘‘Arise, and be not afraid.” They looked up, 
and they were alone with the Prince again. 

The crisis was past. It had meant a great deal to 
the King’s Son to hear his Father’s voice of approval 
just then, and to talk over the coming conflict and 
agony and sacrifice with the leaders of old who knew 
that he was right. But it meant still more to the 
three leaders of the twelve to be set right by the 
King himself, and to know that the former leaders of 
the nation had confidence in the Prince and his plans. 
To be sure, the twelve were not yet through with 


their training; they still stumbled and doubted some- 
times, and one turned out to be the basest traitor in 
all history. But the great lesson had been learned, 
and it has not been forgotten even to this day. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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They who are loyal to Him in trial are lifted 
with him in triumph. 
ae 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


N OTHING is recorded respecting the week which 

intervened between the last lesson and this 
one. 

Place.—The transfiguration occurred u 
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Hermon (or, the Hermons), is north of Cesarea 
Philippi, in the region where the last recorded dis- 
course was spoken. It is about nine thousand feet 
above sea level, and much more above the Jordan 
valley, commanding an extensive prospect. It is 
uninhabited, and hence fitted for retirement. The 
ascent to the summit was long and toilsome, hence 
the exact locality was probabiy some secluded spot 
on the slope of the mountain. Mt. Tabor does not 
meet any of the requirements of the narrative. Fur- 
thermore, in Mark 9g : 30 it is said ‘‘they went forth 
from thence, and passed through Galilee,” which 

ints to a starting-point outside of Galilee, while 
Mt. Tabor is in that region. 

Time.—‘‘ Six days,” or ‘‘ about eight days” (Luke) 
after the last lesson, the phrases being equivalent to 
a week. Edersheim thinks the ascent of Hermon 
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was made on the evening of the sabbath (seventh 
day of the week), which is probable, but uot certain. 
The transfiguration seems to have occurred during 
the night (Luke 9 : 32), the descent from the mount 
being made ‘‘the next day ” (9 : 37). The midsum- 
mer of year of Rome 782-—that is, A.D. 29—is the 
probable date. ey 

Persons.—Jesus and the three disciples, | Peter, 
James, and John, the sons of Zebedee and Salome, 
who was probably the sister of our Lord’s mother 
(John 1g : 25). These three were most closely asso- 
ciated with Jesus; they were with him in the house 
of Jairus, on the Mount of Olives (with Andrew), 
and in the garden of Gethsemane. ‘‘ Elijah with 
Moses ” appeared; probably recognized by means of 
the conversation respecting the decease which he 
was about to accomplish at Jerusalem ” (Luke g : 31). 
All other attempted explanation is conjecture. The 
presence of God is intimated by the ‘‘ voice out of 
the cloud ” (v. 7). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 2.—And he was transfigured before them: 
The verb means ‘‘ changed in form,’’—not merely in 
outward fashion, so that the inherent glory of him 
who existed ‘‘in the form of God” (Phil. 2 : 6) burst 
forth through ‘‘the form of a servant.” This took 
place ‘‘as he was praying " (Lukeg: 29). Hence the 
primary purpose of this occurrence was not to teach 
the disciples, though it served that end also, but to 
give consolation to Jesus himself as he entered upon 
this period of conflict, which wouidendindeath. This 
is confirmed by the injunction to silence (v. 9), as well 
as by the details of the remarkable manifestation. 
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Verse 4.—Eilijah with Moses: Representing the 
Old Testament. 

Versé 5.— Three tabernacles = So that the disciples 
could remain in such a privileged association. 

Verse 6.—For he knew not what to answer: They 
were ‘‘heavy with sleep” (Luke 9g : 32), and dazed as 
well as terrified by the spectacle. 

Verse 7.—A cloud overshadowing them: Possibly, 
but not probably, ‘‘them” includes the three dis- 
ciples. In Luke, according to the later authorities, 
‘*they entered into the cloud” refers only to — 
Moses, and Elijah.'—Out of the cloud: This favors 
the view that the disciples were not overshadowed by 
the cloud.—Hear ye him: What precedes resembles 
closely the ‘attestation at the baptism of Jesus, but 
this command, found in all three accounts, is peculiar 
to this occasion. 

Verse 8.—Looking round about: Matthew gives 
this detail: ‘‘ Jesus came and touched them, and 
said, ‘‘ Arise, and be not afraid.” 

Verse 10.— What the rising again from the dead 
should mean; The questioning was not about a 
general resurrection, but, as the Greek shows, about 
this resurrection of the Son of man. 

Verse 13.—Eiijah is come: The question of the 
disciples seemed to ay that the ppmgereace on the 
mount was the predicted coming of Elijah, but this 
verse shows that the ogee | is applied to John the 
Baptist, as Matthew (Matt. 17: 13) distinctly states. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





1 Professor Riddle and Dr. McLaren this week present the two dif- 
ferent views of the questiom whether the disciples entered into the 
cloud or not.—THe Eprtor 
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The Transfiguration 


By Alexander 


LL three evangelists are careful to date the 
A transfiguration by a reference to the solemn 
new teaching at Czesarea, and Mark’s ‘six 
days” plainly cover the same time as Luke's 
‘‘eight,”—the former reckoning excluding in the 
count, and the latter including, the days on which 
the two incidents occurred. If we would understand 
the transfiguration, then we must look at it as the 
sequel to Jesus’ open announcement of his death. 
His seeking the seclusion of the hills, attended only 
by the innermost group of the faithful three, is a 
touching token of the strain to which that week had 
subjected him. How Peter’s heart must have filled 
with thankfulness that, notwithstanding the stern 
rebuke, he was taken with the other two! There 
were three stages in the complex incident which we 
call the transfiguration,—the change in — appear- 
ance, the colloquy with Moses and Elijah, and the 
voice from the cloud. 

Luke, who has frequent references to Jesus’ prayers, 
tells us that the change in our Lord's countenance 
and raiment took place ‘‘ as he prayed ;” and proba- 
bly we are reverently following his lead if we think 
of Jesus’ prayer as, in some sense, the occasion of 
the glorious change. So far as we know, this was 
the only time when mortal eyes saw him absorbed 
in communion with the Father. It was only ‘‘ when 
he ceased ” praying in a certain place that they came 
to him asking to be taught to pray (Luke 11: 1); and 
in Gethsemane the disciples slept while he prayed 
beneath the olives quivering in the moonlight. It 
may be that what the three then saw did not occur 
then only. In such an hour of high communion with 
his Father the elevated spirit may have more than 
ordinarily illuminated the pure body, and the pure 
body may have been more than ordinarily transpar- 
ent. The brighter the light, fed by fragrant oil 
within an alabaster lamp, the more the alabaster 
will glow. Faint foreshadowings of the spirit’s 
power to light up the face with unearthly beauty of 
holiness are not unknown among us. It may be that 
the glory which always shone in the depths of his 
perfectly holy manhood rose, as- it were, to the sur- 
face for that one time, a witness of what he really 
was, a prophecy of what humanity may become. 

Did Jesus will his transfiguration, or did it come 
about without his volition, or perhaps even without 
his consciousness? Did it continue during all the 
time on the mountain, or did it pass when the second 
stage of the incident began ? e cannot tell. Mat- 
thew and Mark both say that Jesus was transfigured 
‘* before” the three, as if the making visible of the 

lory had special regard to them. fe may be that 
Jonna, like Some. ‘* knew not that the skin of his face 
shone ;”’ at all events, it was the second stage of the 
incident, the conversation with Elijah and Moses, that 
had a special message of strength for him. The first 
and third stages were, apparently, intended for the 
three and for us all; and the first is a revelation, not 
only of the veiled glory that dwelt in Jesus, but of the 
beauty that may pass into a holy face, and of the 
a gr ny of a bodily frame becoming a “ spiritual 

a the adequate organ and manifestation of a 
perfect spirit. Paul teaches the prophetic aspect of 


McLaren, D.D. 


the transfiguration when he says that Jesus ‘ shall 
change the body of our humiliation, that it may be 
fashioned like unto the body of his glory.” 

Luke adds two very significant points to the ac- 
counts by Matthew and Mark,—namely, the disci- 
ples’ sleep, and the subject on which Moses and 
Elijah talked with Jesus. Mark lays the main stress 
on the fact that the two great persons of the old 
economy, its founder and its restorer, the legislator 
and the chief of the prophets, came from the dim re- 
gion to which one of them had passed in a chariot of 
fire, and stood by the transfigured Christ, as if wit- 
nessing to him as the greater, to whom their minis- 
tries were subordinate, and in whom their teachings 
centered. Jesus is the goal of all previous revelation, 
mightier than the mightiest who are honored by be- 
ing his attendants. e is the Lord both of the dead 
and of the living, and the ‘‘ spirits of just men made 
perfect’ bow before him, and reverently watch his 
work on earth. 

So much did that appearance proclaim to the mor- 
tal three, but their slumber showed that they were 
not principally concerned, and that the other three 
had things to speak which they were not fit to hear. 
The theme was the same which had been, a week 
before, spoken to them, and had doubtless been the 
subject of all Jesus’ teachings for these ‘‘ six days.” 
No doubt, their horror at the thought, and his neces- 
sary insistence on it, had brought him to need 
strengthening. And these two came, as did the 
angel in Gethsemane, and, like him, in answer to 
Christ's prayer, to bring the sought-for strength. 
How different it would be to speak to them ‘‘ of the 
decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem,” 
from speaking to the reluctant, protesting Twelve ! 
And how different to listen to them speaking of that 
miracle of divine love expressed in human death 
from the point of view of the principalities and pow- 
ers in heavenly places, as over against the remon- 
strances and misunderstandings with which he had 
been struggling for a whole week ! The appearance 
of Moses and Elijah teaches us the relation of Jesus 
to all former revelation, the interest of the dwellers 
in heavenly light in the cross, the need which Jesus 
felt for strengthening to endure it. 

Peter’s foolish words, half excused by his being 
scarcely awake, may be passed by with the one re- 
mark that it was like him to say something, though 
he did not know what to say, and that it would 
therefore have been wise to say nothing. 

The third part of this incident, the appearance of the 
cloud and the voice from it, was for the disciples. 
Luke tells us that it was a *‘ bright” cloud, and yet 
it ‘‘ overshadowed them.” That sets us on the right 
track, and indicates that we are to think of the cloud 
of glory, which was the visible token of the divine 
presence, the cloud which shone lambent between 
the cherubim, the cloud which at last ‘‘ received him 
out of their sight.” Luke tells, too, that ‘‘ they en- 
tered into it.” Who entered? Moses and Elijah 
had previously ‘‘departed from him.” Jesus and 
the disciples remained, and we cannot suppose that 
the three could have passed into that solemn glory, 
if he had not led them in. In that sacred moment 
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he was ‘‘ the way,” and keeping close to him, mortal 
feet could pass into the glory which even a Moses 
had not been fit to behold. The spiritual significance 
of the incident seems to require the supposition that, 
led by Jesus, they entered the lend: They were 
men, therefore they were afraid ; Jesus was with 
them, therefore they stood within the circle of that 
light and lived. ! 

The voice repeated the attestation of Jesus as the 
beloved Son of the Father, which had been given at 
the baptism, but with the addition, ‘‘ Hear him,” 
which shows that it was now meant for the disciples, 
not, as at the baptism, for Jesus himself. While the 
command to listen to his voice as to the voice from 
the cloud is perfectly general, and lays all his words 
on us all as God’s words, it had special reference to 
the disciples, and in regard to the new teaching 
which had so disturbed them,—the teaching of the 
necessity for his death. ‘‘ The offense of the cross” 
began with the first clear statement of it, and in the 
hearts that loved him best and came most near to 
understanding him. ‘To fail in accepting his teach- 
ing that it behoved the Son of man to suffer, is to 
fail in accepting it in the most important matter. 
There are sounds in nature too low-pitched to be 
audible to untrained ears, and the message of the 
cross is unheard unless the ears of the deaf are un- 
ge If we do not hear Jesus when he speaks 
of 4 passion, we may almost as well not hear him 
at all, 

Moses and Elijah had vanished, having borne 
their last testimony to Jesus. Peter had wished to 
keep them beside Jesus, but that could not be. Their 
highest glory was to fade in his light. They came, 
they disappeared; he remained,—and remains. 
‘‘They saw no man any more, save Jesus only with 
themselves.” So should it be for us in life. So may 
it be with us in death. ‘‘ Hear him,” for all other 
voices are but for a time, and die into silence, but 
Jesus speaks for eternity, and his words shall not 
—_ away. When time is ended, and the world’s 

istory is all gathered up into its final issue, his 
name shall stand out alone as author and end of all. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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When God unveils perfect goodness, even its 
garments appear glorious. 










iental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie —" 


E WAS TRANSFIGURED BEFORE THEM.’’—Ori- 
ental Christians observe the 6th of August. 
as the anniversary of the transfiguration. 

The church service in the morning includes special 

prayers over grapes, which the faithful bring on 

plates and lay on a table before the altar. Part of 
the fruit is returned to the offerers, and is taken 
home by them. A special transfiguration service is 
held annually by the Maronites in a chapel among 

‘*the trees of Jehovah” (Psa. 104: 16), and is at- 

tended by vast multitudes. On the eve of the feast 

of transfiguration some Oriental Christians light at 
their homes three candles, and say, ‘‘ These are in 
memory of Jesus, Moses, and Elijah on the mount.” 

Others light six, and say, ‘‘These are in honor of 

the whole company.” Still others light as many 

candles as there are rsons in their households, 
and say, ‘‘ This is an offering in behalf of the home.” 

‘‘ AND THERE APPEARED UNTO THEM ELIJAH.”—Jews 
believe that Elijah has appeared many times since 

his translation. At a circumcision — provide a 

chair for him, and during a passover observance a 

goblet of wine. He is commemorated in their ancient 

literature and traditions, but the Christians com- 
memorate Elijah by imposing edifices and works of 

art. Many of these are within easy walk of where I 

write. 


SHwErR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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The lifting up with Him must create willingness 
to bend beside him. 
<0 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND ke was transfigured before them (v. 2). 
Even we may have our transfigurations. Yes- 
terday, on a train, I saw a man transfigured. 

He was a strapping mountaineer from Kentucky. 
His young wife was sick, and the look of solicitude 
on his big coarse features as he held the little baby 
in one hand and patted the head of the woman with the 
other, amounted toacomplete transfiguration. ‘‘Ah!” 
thought I, ‘‘if he could only keep in that mood.” 

1 Dr. McLaren and Professor Riddle this week present the two 


different views of the question whether the disciples entered into the 
cloud or not.—Tue Epiror. 
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I have seen nurses transfigured in sick-rooms, minis- 
ters transfigured in pulpits, firemen transfigured in 
conflagrations, and all classes and conditions of men 
and women lifted out of themselves into higher 
moods in great emergencies. Shall I tell you the 
most beautiful thing about it? Well, each trans- 
figuration makes a still more beautiful one possible, 
—as this summer's growth of a tree creates the pos- 
sibility of alarger shade or a more prolific crop next 
ear. 

; For he knew not what to answer ; for they became 
sore : pa (v. 6). Excessive religious emotion is as 
full of peril as anyother. In such moods people talk 
at random. Like the body, the soul has its limita- 
tions, and goes to pieces under excessive strain. It 
is a good thing to be much in the great deeps of 
emotional life, but not to be drowned in them. Im- 
pulses which move us to such wild and visionary 
schemes as this of Peter’s get born at those times, 
and are to be avoided. Keep hold of yourself ; never 
lose your head. Don’t build tabernacles in foolish 
places. Don’t erect new churches in little villages 
where there are too many already, just because you 
happen to have got excited in a religious meeting 
held by some new denomination. Be zealous and 
enthusiastic, but not visionary and impracticable. 

This is my beloved Son: hear ye him (vy. 7). How 
few people there are in the world who are really 
worth listening to. Some cackle like hens, some 
snarl like curs, some quack like geese, and some bray 
like jackasses. Some people have the eloquence of 
sounding brass, some the empty reverberations of 
mere echoes. How few there are to whom it is worth 
rour while to give solemn attention! How few 
Genie are worth reading twice! How few philoso- 
phers or orators are worth a second hearing! But 
now and then a great teacher aepents who has a 
message, and the world stands spellbound, listening. 
What a wonderful thing it is to see the whole Eng- 
Remraperneg world make a silence in its soul when a 
new poem of Rudyard Kipling's is announced. Mil- 
lions of people are in an attitude of expectancy when 
it is cabled to every land where dwell the people of 
his own race. Something in his personality and 
work have made us hope that he has a ‘‘ message.” 
Even the greatest men speak only to limited circles 
and to a few generations. It is scarcely worth our 
while to give up much time to hearing what Confu- 
cius, or Booddha, or Zoroaster, or Muhammad have 
to say, for it has all been better said by one who 
speaks to all ages and to all races. No man ever 
dared say that he had wasted his time in hearing 
Jesus Christ. Are you living so close to him that 
your words are worth listening to ? 

As they were coming down from the mountain, he 
charged them that they should tell no man what 
things they had seen (v. 9). So, then, there is a cer- 
tain reservation necessary in the disclosure of the 
deeper experiences of the soul. And for two reasons. 
In the first place, because other people are seldom in 
the same mood in which we have been, ‘‘ upon the 
mountain.” It is ‘‘casting pearls before swine” to 
tell ‘hearts that are frozen solid with worldliness what 
we have felt in our most elevated moods, because 
sympathetic moods are the only media of communi- 
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cation ; and, in the second place, because very few 
of us have the gift of expression, manifestation, 
revelation. I have heard people make the most 
beautiful and holy experiences of the soul seem 
ridiculous and absurd when describing them. It is 
useless for the ordinary man to try to describe a sun- 
set with a paint-brush, or his vision of an angel with 
a chisel and a block of marble. And it is as useless 
for some of us to try to describe our spiritual ecstasies 
with words. Jesus often cautioned his disciples 
about trying to tell things for which the multitudes 
were not prepared, or which the disciples had not yet 
the ability to portray. 
CINCINNATI, OuI0. 
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There is always a temptation to take up land in 
the Delectable Mountains instead of in the Holy 


City. 
oo 
The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Our Lord in the Holy Mount 
s. His Human Friendship : 

Taketh... Peter, and James, and John (2). 
Loved his own that were in the world (John 13 : £). 
I also have loved you (John 15 : 9). 

The Son of God, who loved me (Gal. 2 : 20). 
Christ also loved you (Eph. 5 : 2). 
2. His Spiritual Glory : 

Transfigured... garments... 
Fashion of his countenance. . 
A natural body. . . . Also a spiritual (t Cor. 15 : 44). 
Beholding, . . . are transformed (2 Cor. 3 : 18). 

We shall be like him;. . . see him (1 John 3 : 2). 
3- His Heavenly Feliowship : 

Elijah with Moses: .. . talking with Jesus (4, 5). 

To him bear all the prophets witness (Acts 10 : 43). 
Elders fell down before the Lamb (Rev. 5 : 8, 9). 
His servants :... shall see his face (Rev. 22 : 3, 4). 
‘The general assembly . . . in heaven (Heb. 12 : 22-24). 
4- His Divine Authority : 

This is my beloved Son: hear ye him (7). 

This voice we ourselves heard (2 Pet. 1 : 17, 18). 
All things . . . delivered unto me ( Luke ro : 22). 
Him did God exalt... to be a Prince (Acts § : 31). 
Lord of. . . dead and the living (Rom. 14 : 9). 

g- His Prophetic Foreknowledge : 

The Son of man shanld have risen (9). 

Began Jesus to show, . . . suffer (Matt. 16 : 21). 
Remember how he;spake.unto you (Luke 24; 4 7). 
Knowing all the things . . . coming (John 18 : 4). 
6. His Suffering for Sia: 

Son of man... suffer many things (12). 

My blood, . . ; poured out for you (Luke 22 : 20). 
‘My flesh, for the life of the world (John 6 : 51). 
Should taste of death for every man (Heb. 2 : 9). 
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Great mercies need no 
those of memory. 


‘at! 


white (2, 3). 
. altered (I.uke 9 : 29). 


monuments other than 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Lives Full of Light 


ND Ais garments became glistering, exceeding 
white (v. 3). In an old palace the spaces be- 
tween the windows of one of the rooms are hung 

with mirrors, and by this device the walls are made 
just as luminous as the windows through which the 
sunshine streams. Every square inch of. surface re- 
flects the light. _Our natures may be like that. If 
we are completcly consecrated to God, walking in per- 
fect fellowship with Jesus Christ, with all selfishness 
cast out, there will be no part in darkness anywhere, 
and all our personality will be radiant and glorious. 


Noble Associations 

And there appeared unto them Elijah with Moses: 
and they were talking with Jesus. And Peter an- 
swereth and saith to Jesus, Rabbi, it is good for 
us to be here (vs. 4, 5). An English writer recently 
related this incident : About a year agoa friend gave 
to a young man a lovely picture, and asked him to 
hang it up in his room fora year. The recipient of 
the picture wasa lively young Oxford undergraduate, 
who cared much more for having a ‘*‘ good time” 
than he did for his studies, and who was not over- 
particular as to the character of his good time. Call- 
ing upon him at his rooms one day, the writer found 
this — hung in a prominent place, but sur- 
rounded by a strange lot of low sporting prints and 
questionable pictures. The young man himself did 
not seem to be conscious of the glaring contrast, but 
cheerfully called his visitor's attention to the splendid 
picture which had been given him. Six months 
passed away, and the writer called again, and was 


startled by the change. The picture still hung in its 
old place, but its low companions had vanished, and 
their places were filled by other pictures ih harmony 
with its beauty and purity. The face of the visitor 
expressed surprise, and in answer to a look the young 
man was quick to speak of the change. ‘‘ You see,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I couldn't leave them up with that. 
The contrast was too dreadful. I didn’t see it at 
first, but I suppose looking at the picture opened my 
eyes till I did see it, and then, I tell you, those cheap 
prints came down inahurry! And it was the same 
way in putting up new pictures. That one set the 
standard, and I knew I could not have, and did not 
want, anything that was not in harmony with it.” 
If we open our hearts to Christ, and he comes in 
and sits at the head of our table, his presence will 
set the standard for the guests at our soul-feast. 


A Pledge of Immortality 


And there appeared unto them Elijah with Moses 
(v. 4). This is a comforting glimpse we have of 
two immortals, assuring us that God is no partial 
Father who would give eternal life to some of his 
children who trusted him, and not to others, but 
one who will deal as faithfully by us as by Elijah 
and Moses, making death only the entrance for 
the good to a glorious immortality. A chariot of 
angels came and took away Elijah ; he was sought 
by the prophets, and could not be found. Michael 
the archangel strove with the Devil for the body of 
Moses, and he was sought by his people, and not 
found. But now, centuries afterwards, Peter and 
James and John behold Moses and Elijah together in 
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shining fellowship with Jesus Christ, and talkin 
with him about the way of salvation. So our love 
ones who have been true to God are living in glory 
to-day. 


Seeing Jesus as He Is 

They saw no one any more, save Jesus only with 
themselves (v. 8). Speaking of the best way to get 
acquainted with the real character of a man, a dis- 
tinguished preacher once said : ‘‘ Please do not take 
me to the t, if you want me to understand him 
thoroughly, when he has got his pen, ink, and paper 
ready to write his great poem. I should see him then 
in a great mood, but I should not see him in an inci- 
dental way, and in all the little things that make up 
the man’s character, I do not want to see Mr. Glad- 
stone when he is braced up to chop down an ash- 
tree, nor do I want to see him as he has braced him- 
self to make a great speech in the House of Commons. 
I should want to see him as his wife sees him, and I 
venture to say that we should understand him better 
in that than in any other way.” The disciples had 
a precious opportunity to study Jesus close at hand 
every day in the changing conditions of life. We 
too must study Jesus by every-day association with 
him, if we would know him as we must know him to 
have our own hearts and lives changed into his 
likeness. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AVE the school give the title and Golden Text. 
Then draw word pictures as follows: I am on 
a high mountain. Four men are there. Give 
their names. One of them suddenly changes his 
appearance. How does he look now? Who is it 
whose appearance has so changed? Now I see two 
more men on that mountain. Give their names. 
Who was Moses? Who was Elijah? I hear a man 
speaking. Who is it? What was Peter saying? 
How did the three disciples feel at this time? I see 
a bright cloud drawing nigh, and out of it I hear 
some words. Give the words. Who spoke them ? 
Where did we hear.the same words spoken some 
time ago? Now I see again only four men on that 
mountain. Where have the other two gone to? 

In this lesson we have an instance of how God loved 
to honor his Son. At-his birth God showed how he 
wanted to do him honor. Whom did God send to 
announce the birth of Jesus? Angels... Whom did 
God send at the baptism of Jesus to honor him ? 
The Spirit. What did God say at that time about 
his Son? Now, in this lesson, whom does God again 
send to honor his Son? Elijah and Moses. And 
what does God say about Jesus at this time? Yes. 
God always honored his Son. - Now put on the board 
the words God’s Way: Jesus, Elijah, Moses. 

But when it came to men’s having their way with 
Jesus, see how differently they acted. Now put on 
the board the words Men’s Way. Put the word 
Jesus in the middle of the line. Now ask the school, 
Whom did men put on one side of the Lord? A 
Thief. Put that down. And whom did they put on 
the other side? A Thief. Put-that down. Alas, 
how that shows the sinfulness of the human heart ! 
But the question for each of us to-day is, Where do 





I put Jesus? Now sing the first and last verses of 
** All hail, the power of Jesus’ name.” 
GOD’S WAY 
ELIJAH JESUS MOSES 
MEN’S WAY 
A THIEF JESUS’ A THIEF 
MY WAY? 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


**O wondrous type, O vision fair."" Psalm 2 : 2-9. 


** To-day God is telling a wonderful (2:49. 4: 1-4.) 
story."* Psalm 18 : 1-13. 

**Oh, could I speak the matchless (19: 1-4. 29 : 5-13.) 
worth.”’ : Psalm 24 : 1-10. 

‘* How sweet to bless the Lord."’ (31: 1-5. 48 : 1-6.) 

‘* What a friend we have in Jesus.’" Psalin 30 : 1-9. 

**One there is above all others."’ (41: 1-5. 62:1-6) 

** Behold the glories of the Lamb."’ Psalm 95 : 1-7. 

** To-day, if you will hear His voice."’ (130: 1-4. 190: 1-6.) 


* 


In the spiritual astronomy, when the Sun of 
Righteousness arises, thé stars do but shine the 
brighter. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 

rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
Comet on about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





Quarter’s Thought: Jesus, the Great Helper, Lived, 
Died, and Rose Again. 


General Thought: The Happy Days of Life Brighten 
all the Others. 


Lesson Story: A Happy Day which Some of the 
Disciples Spent with Jesus. 


Lesson Teaching: The Time Spent with Jesus 
Makes Every Life Happier. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Did you ever have such a good time that you 
wished it could last always? Sometimes, when we 
were children, my father and mother would say, 
‘¢ To-morrow is a holiday ; we will go for a boat-ride, 
—will take our dinner, and have a picnic in the 
woods.” Do you think we were ready to go? Yes, 
indeed; and we wished we could have picnics ever 
day. But that would never do, for father had wor 
to do down town,-and we had to go to school, and 
mother was busy at home. But we have never for- 
gotten those happy days. I heard a boy wish that 
Christmas or his birthday would come every day. If 
all the days were holidays, what would happen? No 
work would be done. 

Have you ever seen the pretty clothes at a wed- 
ding, or when the class graduated from school? Per- 
haps you thought it would be lovely to wear such 
clothes all the time. But we know people cannot 
work in them. How often your mother tells you to 
change your clothes! Sometimes you wear your 
best ones, and sometimes your old ones, when there 
is work todo. The engineer could not work in his 
best clothes, because of the smoke and grease. ‘The 
miner wears his old clothes, because of the dust and 
dirt. When their work is done, and they change 
their clothes, we should hardly know them. 

Before Jesus_came to live in this world, he had 
been with his Father in heaven, where everything 
was most beautiful; but he laid all those things aside, 
that he might work, and help others. One day he 
showed a few of his disciples how beautiful those 
things were. They were so happy that they wanted 
it to remain so always. 


LESSON. 


About a week had passed since Jesus had first told 
them of the hard trials that were coming. It was 
seldom that they could be alone with Jesus. They 
had tried many times to spend a day together. Once 
they crossed the sea in a beat, but the crowd fol- 
lowed along the shore. Another time they journeyed 
to a different part of the country, but people heard 
about it, and brought their sick friends to be healed. 
At last a day came when Jesus took three of them 
with him into a high mountain apart by themselves, 
near Cesarea Philippi, a long way from the Sea of 
Galilee. (Draw the mountain, or show The Sunday 
School Times picture of Mt. Hermon.) The three 
disciples were Peter, James, and John,—those who 
first followed Jesus when he began his preaching in 
Capernaum. How glad they were to have A Walk 
and Talk with Jesus | (Write the words on the moun- 
tain, and describe the incidents vividly, but do not 
attempt oe While on the mountain Jesus 
= and, as he prayed, a change came over him. 

is face shone like the sun, and his clothes became 
bright and glistening, as white as snow. It was the 

lory of the Lord that shone about him out of the 
right cloud. And there appeared two of the old 
prophets, Moses and Elijah, who talked with Jesus 
about the hard trials that would soon come to him in 
eo. Peter thought it was so beautiful that 

e wanted to stay there always, so he said, ‘‘ Master, 
it is good for us to be here: let us make three taber- 
nacles,—one for thee, one for Moses, and one for 
Elijah.” 

Then ‘‘a voice came out of the cloud, saying, 
This is my beloved Son: hear him.” Once before, 
when Jesus was baptized, the voice from heaven had 
said the same thing. The disciples were so fright- 
ened that they fell to the earth, and hid their faces, 
until Jesus touched them, saying, ‘‘ Arise; be not 
afraid.” When they looked, the cloud and the proph- 
ets were gone, and they saw only Jesus alone. How 
surprised they were! We do not know what heaven 
will be like, but it seemed as if God had shown them 
that day a little of its glory. 

They could not stay there always, for they had 
work to do among the | pers ies As they walked down 
the mountain, they had another talk with Jesus. He 








told them not to tell what they had seen, but to keep 
it for a secret until he had risen from the dead. Can 
you keep a secret? 

One day Charlie’s mother said, ‘‘I have something 
wonderful to tell you, but you must not tell the other 
children about it until it comes true.” Charlie was 
very proud to be trusted with the secret. So were 
the disciples. And I am sure Peter was glad that he 
had told Jesus that he believed he was the Christ, 
the Son of the living God, for God’s voice had told 
them the same thing thatday. 

As Jesus talked, they wondered what the rising 
from the dead could mean. They could not under- 
stand it then, but remembered it afterwards, when it 
came true (on the first glad Easter day). They 
asked him some questions, and he talked to them 
about John the Baptist and many things that were 
to happen. By that time they were down the moun- 
tain, where they found the other disciples and many 

ple. It was a beautiful day to remember, but 
they did not tell, but kept Jesus’ words in their 
hearts. Long afterwards Peter wrote in a letter 
about that wonderful day and what they saw in the 
mountain (2 Pet. 1: 17, 18). (Explain to the children 
how we may walk and talk with Jesus, and be made 
happier by his words. ) ; 
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We may not all have the same vision, but we may 
hear the same voice. 
tape) 


The Lesson for Boys and Girls 
By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 


[A booklet needed by every teacher using this article, ex laining the 
special features of Dr. Forbush’s methods of teaching, and containing 
suggestive lists of simple illustrative apparatus, with other valuable 
suggestions, may be obtained for two two-cent stamps from The 
Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


Illustrative Material: The Times Lesson Picture, 
and Underwood Photograph ‘“ Tabernacles ” 
at Czsarea Philippi. 


What do you consider the greatest events in the 
life of Jesus so far? Which had brought him great- 
est joy? Which greatest sorrow? Now that John 
the Baptist was dead, who seemed to be Jesus’ 
nearest friends? What announcement had he just 
made to them ? 

After waiting a week in the pleasant summer 
weather near Cesarea, Jesus takes his three best 
friends on a mountain climb up steep and snowy 
Hermon. Imagine the experiences. Draw on a 
map the circle of view which you think was visible to 
them. What was Simon now called by Jesus? 
(‘‘ Man of Rock.”) And what were James and John 
called ? (‘‘Sons of Thunder.”) How did they de- 
serve such vigorous epithets? What did Jesus do 
after the climb? (Luke 9 : 28.) What his three 
friends ? (Luke 9 : 32.) With whom did they, as 
they roused, see Jesus talking? What do you re- 
member about Moses? What about Elijah ? “What 
did they talk about with Jesus ? (Luke 9 : 31.) How 
did Moses die? How was he buried? How did 
Elijah die? Had either of them been in danger of 
death when they were living? How had each met 
such danger? Is it always cowardly to be afraid to 
die ? ‘Which is harder,—to meet death in a charge, 
or resting on one’s arms ? Which is harder,—to die 
unexpectedly called on to do a heroic deed, or know- 
ing one’s fate months ahead ? Why did Jesus appear 
so glorious as he talked ? 

hat foolish thing did half-awake Peter say as the 
great lawgiver and prophet were departing ? Why 
was it foolish? What perhaps suggested his words ? 
(The approaching feast of tabernacles ?) How did 
Peter describe the transfiguration — years later? 
(2 Pet. 1 : 16-18.) What interesting reference did he 
make to ‘‘tabernacles” then? (2 Pet. 1:13, 14). 
Underline the word ‘‘ glory” wherever it occurs in 
the two Epistles of Peter. Was the transfiguration 
for Peter’s sake, or for Jesus’? How had Peter been 
a hindrance to ro in facing his death? Peter ap- 
—, then thought there was no glory in death? 
s there? When is it more glorious to die than to 
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live? Could Jesus have avoided the cross? Why 
did he not do it? Did he have much to live for? 
Who else, in history, ever died for others? Do you 
think of any one who planned to give his life for 
others? Why was it harder to die then than now ? 
What does Peter say about why Christ has made it 
easier for a Christian to die? (2 Pet. 3: 13.) What 
does James say about this? (James 5:8.) What 
does John say ? (1 John 3 : 3.) 

Assign beforehand and have told now the story of 
what happened when they came down, the story of 
the demoniac boy (Mark 9: 14-29). This has been 
called ‘‘the transfiguration in the valley.” Why? 
Where does Jesus seem to you more glorious,—on 
the mountain, or in the valley? Why? 

The impression to close with : The glory of Jesus. 


BosTon. 
a 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


UR last lesson told us of the declaration of Jesus 
that he must suffer and die, and be raised from 
the dead, and of the confession of Peter in 

which he and the other disciples still maintained 
that Jesus was the Christ. This lesson tells us of 
the views of his suffering and death by those most 
interested in it. Concentrate the attention of your 
pupils on the glory of sacrifite. Show how the vision 
of the transfiguration was intended to strengthen 
Jesus to endure the cross, to interpret its meaning 
to the disciples, and to impress them with its sublime 
splendor. 

The fundamental principle of the kingdom of heaven 
is Mark 8: 35. Ask your pupils to repeat it as the 
Golden Text. That principle has its highest illus- 
tration in the central event in the world’s history, 
the crucifixion of its Redeemer. Point out the view 
of the cross which each of the parties had in the scene 
of the transfiguration, and show how their combined 
testimony helps us to understand and appropriate 
its meaning. 

Christ’s View of the Cross lg 2,3). His popu- 
larity, gained through his miracles and teaching, was 
waning. Many of his disciples had deserted him 

John 6; 66). He felt obliged to keep away from 
Token because a ee sought to kill him (John 
7:1). He had found it wise to hide where the people 
could not find him (Mark 7: 24). The leaders of the 
aay were constantly plotting to silence and destroy 

im (Matt. 12: 14; 16:1; Luke 19: 47, 48). These 
experiences weighed heavily on him (Mark 8: 12), 
moved him to frequent seasons of prayer (Luke 9g: 
18, 28), and to prepare his disciples for separation 
from him by his death (Mark 8 : 31). 

It was while he was praying that he realized afresh 
his divine nature and mission. He was “‘ transfig- 
ured,’’—that is, turned from within outward. Moses’ 
face shone with borrowed luster (Exod. 34: 30). But 
the face and form of Jesus shone with inward ra- 
diance, piercing the sackcloth of his humiliation 
(Matt. 17: 2) The vision must have been, as the 
answer to his prayer, the invincible assurance to him 
of his success as the Saviour of men (Heb. 12: 2). 

The Prophets’ View of the Cross (v. 4). They talked 
with Jesus, as they serene in glory, of the glory 
which was to be revealed in hin through his sacrifice. 
Their work had been partial and preparatory to that 
which he was to ‘‘ accomplish” (Luke 9g : 31),—that 
is, to bring to its full result. They had dimly foreseen 
by faith his great sacrifice. They saw its fulfilment 
now in the light of all the past. he cross is under- 
stood only through the teaching of the prophets of 
the Old Testament. 

The Apostles’ View of the Cross (v.5). As yet the 
three friends of Jesus saw no connection between the 
vision and the cross, unless it might be a way to es- 
cape the cross. A little while before Peter had in- 
sisted that Jesus should not bear it (Matt. 16 : 22), but 
the Master had replied that not only must he suffer, 
but that every true disciple must follow in his steps 
(Mark 8: 34). Peter wanted the crown without the 
cross, and the fancy suddenly struck him, as he waked 
from his drowsiness and saw the heavenly guests de- 
parting, that here was a way tosecure it. Ithad been 
declared that Elijah must first come before the Mes- 
siah could set up his throne (v. 11). There was Eli- 
jah. If they could only keep him and Moses with 
them the kingdom might at once be realized. They 
might keep beyond the reach of hating Jews and 
Herod, and enjoy the peace of heaven without the 
cross, Peter and the other apostles learned later a 
different lesson (2 Pet. 1: 17, 18; 1 Pet. 4: 12-14). 

The Father’s View of the Cross (v. 7). While Peter 
was speaking, a ‘‘ bright cloud” (Matt. 17 : 5) over- 
shadowed and began to envelop them (Luke g : 34). 
It was such a cloud as every Israelite knew as veil- 
ing God (Exod. 24: 15-17; 34:5; 40: 34-38). The 
apostles were filled with awe, which became almost 
terror when the voice came from the cloud (Matt. 
17 : 5, 6). Moses had spoken, and Elijah, but 
now a voice of supreme authority took the place of 
theirs (Heb. 1: 1-4). Christ's teaching of the cross 
was the Father's will, and the disciples were sum- 


(Continued on next page) 
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The ordinary yellow laundry soap may do well 
enough for scrubbing and for the coarser work 
in the laundry, but to get a clear snow white 
in the linens and muslins, to save the costly 
embroideries and the sheer and delicate fabrics, 
to avoid the unpleasant odor that is often so 
perceptible in the towels and bed linen, use Ivory 
Soap, a pure soap, made of only the cleanest, 
best materials. 


Ivory Soap—99*#ioo Per Cent. Pure. 
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moned to. hear and obey. 
Jesus said concerning his sufferings and 
death. That is the message of the Al- 
mighty Father. Hear what Jesus said 
is the rule of life forevery disciple (Luke 
9 : 23,24). The cross is the key which 
interprets all the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven. 





Suggestive Topics 


It is a great truth to learn, that what 
most interests the inhabitants of heaven 
is man’s redemption through the suffer- 
ing of Christ (Luke 9g : 30, 31). 

‘hatever else we study, we shall miss 
the end of knowledge if we do not listen | 
to the Christ, the prophets, the apostles, 
and the Father, speaking of redeeming 
love through Christ’s death. 

The cross engages the rapt attention 
of the saints. It is the chorus of hea- 
ven’s songs of praise (Rev. 5 : 9). 
Boston. 


YZ } 
The sharpest doubt often follows spir- 
ttual delight. 

Sd 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Glorification through Sacrifice, 


I. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. | 
17: 1to18 : 35; Markg: 2-50; Luke 
9 : 37-50). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

It is no wonder at, all that the dis- 
ciples found it difficult to reconcile the 
words of Jesus about his impending 
sufferings and death with their strong | 
belief in his Messianic character and 
mission. The prophets had emphasized 
the glory of thc days that were to come 
under the auspices of the Messiah. He 
was to be the nation’s leader and de- 
liverer. The Book of Daniel had de- 
clared even more explicitly that the 
kingdom of God would be set up and 
become permanent when the one like 
the ‘‘Son of man” should come. The 
disciples could not see how these prom- 
ises, as they understood them, could be 
consistent with the experience of ig- 
nominy on his part. his particular 
difficulty remained, in fact, the great 
stumbling-block of the Jewish — as 
regarded Christianity. The Gospel of 
Matthew was of first-hand importance 
to the Jewish Christians, because it 
demonstrated that the humility of 
Christ—carried even to the extent of a 
shameful death—was the basis and 
method of his glorification. 

To make it possible for the disciple 
circle to retain the conviction that Jesus 
would manifest his Messianic glory 
while they were becoming habituated to: 
the idea of his humiliation and shameful 
death, the transfiguration was of great 





IF YOUR Sunday-school needs new hymn- 
books, send us your name and address for 

acopy of ‘The Sunday School Hymnal, without 

cost to you, which we will send on approval. 


370 hymns. Size, sguare r2mo. Cloth binding. 
Price, 35 cents each, postpaid. In orders for roo 
or more, 30 cents each, freight prepaid. 


The Heidelberg Press, 1308 Arch St., Philadelphia 








significance. While the actual vision 
was reserved for the chosen few, its 





practical value must have become known 
|to all. It not merely sustained their 
| confidence in Jesus, but connected his 
death with the instruction of the Law 
and Prophets. It forever made natural 
a combination of conceptions otherwise 
almost impossible to them. 


| III. 


| Jewish mind the thoughts of 
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| (259), or Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine” 

: , (469, 470). 
poet anes | of Jesus discuss helpfully the transfigu- 
|ration and the subsequent incidents. 


The commentaries and Lives 


Especially good are Rhees, ‘‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth ’' (§§ 159-165), Gilbert, ‘* Stu- 
dent’s Life” (192-203), and Dawson, 
‘* Life of Christ” (232-239). 


Questions For Stupy anp Discus- 
SION. 
To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The Stumbling-block of the Jews. 
(1.) What connected inseparably in the 
essiah- 
ship and glory? (2.) Why was the cross 
a symbol of deep disgrace? (3.) How 
does Matthew’s Gospel reconcile the two 
opposed ideas ? 

2. The Inner Disciple Circle. (4.) 
Who participated in the vision? (5.) 
Why was it necessary to restrict it to 


3. The Vision on the Mountain. (6.) 
What was its meaning for Jesus and for 
his disciples ? 

4. Subseguent Lessons in Disciple- 
—_ (7.) What was the secret of the 
failure of the disciples to heal? (8.) 
Did Jesus mean to tell Peter, in his an- 
swer about the tax, that it is generally 
best to yield? (9.) What is*the only 
firm basis for the estimate of greatness, 
and why ? 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. } 

Visions on the mountain top are of 
great realities. Petty disturbances and 


| these few ? 


| hindrances are forgotten then. 


Law, prophecy, and gospel make a 
fully rounded revelation of God. 


Yate UNIVERSITY. 











25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 


New Gazetteer of the World 
‘With over 25,000 entries based on the latest census. 


New Biographical Dictionary 


Over 10,000 names of noted persons, birth, death, etc. 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D.,LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


New Piates. 2380 Quarto Pages. 
Rich Bindings. 5000 Illustrations. 
Should be in Every 
Home, School, and Office 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with 
1100 pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size: 7x10x254in. 
A Special Thin Paper Edition 
Printed from tpocome pistes asceguias stttin. Ithas 
limp covers and round corners. :6,x85¢x1 in. 


FREE, “A Test in Pronunciation,” instruct- 
ive and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlets. 


G.&6C. MERRIAM CO., 
Publishers, Springfield,Mass. 



























The following days were crowded 
with helpful instruction. When Jesus 
healed the demoniac boy he frankly de- 
| clared that his own power came through 





rayer. When Peter made it necessary 





or him to pay the temple tax or give 





A Special Train for You 


CALIFORNIA 
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You will travel on the cleanest railway in the West—oil-sprinkled tracks and oil-burning engines in Arizona 


and California. Shortest line, finest scenery, most comforts. ‘of 
Write to-day for Methodist folder. Tells all 
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‘ te paper of the Presbyterian Church. Edited by Richard | 
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offense he chose to pay the tax, although 
he was morally exempt. And finally, 
when the disciple circle began to dispute 
about their relative rank in the expected 
kingdom, the Master took occasion to 
declare that greatness in his sight was 
obtainable only through service. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has 
prepared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on 
these Gospel studies, and containing also practical 
suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 

While only the Bible and The Sunday School Times 
are necessary to follow these Senior bible Class out- 
lines, the advantage of a judicious reading in a few 
carefully selected books bearing on the passages under 





sent for a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School 

t Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Concerning the Mount of Transfigura- 

tion see Stewart, ‘“‘Land of Israel” 


study can hardly be overestimated The leaflet will be | 
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[ THE BRIGHT WHITE LIGHT FOR | 
Macic LANTERN 9 


The brilliant portable a lantern for illustrating 

Sermons, Lectures, and 5. S. Lessons. N 

ture sets, The Russo-Japanese War, Th 

Balt ire, The Panama Canal. Lantern 

slides for sale or rent. Lists free. Willlams, Brown 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 17 


Two Moths and a Star 


(Continued from page 191) 


TWO KINDS 
OF CHILDREN 


a lantern. The distance was not great, 
but his progress was slow, and by the 
time he came to the place the physician 
had described not a sign was left to show 
where the inanimate body la¥. A shroud 
covered the whole landscape, and, know- 
ing that somewhere beneath the cold 
winding-sheet his brave partner was hid- 
den, Tim went resolutely to work to find 
him. Alone in the awful storm he 
searched and dug with all the purpose | 
and determination of gratitude and love, 
leaving his wife and the doctor to fight | 
the battle of life for the baby, while he | 
struggled to save that of his friend. 

They succeeded, but he failed. 

It was not until noon the next day that 
he found the body. A calm smile was 
on the rugged features, and in the right 
hand was clasped a locket containing a 
little tress of brown hair, —the tress that 
he had clipped from the head of Eliza- 
beth at the close of the services in those 

We'll send you a sample free upon request. | boyish days in Chickoryville. | 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. | The miners in the camp telegraphed 

- = <== | the story of Rob's death back to his 
j}home. Mrs. Granville sent for the body 
| of the hero, and it was buried in the 
| Same cemetery where Earnshaw and 
| Corkell lay. 

*‘It's our third martyr, and he also | 
must have a memorial window,’’ the old 
lady said to Rachel and Elizabeth, as 
they sat soberly together the night after 
| the funeral. 

‘‘T shall put it in myself. I owe it to 
his loyal love,’’ Elizabeth replied, gazing | 
tearfully at the locket, which she had 
asked of Rob’s parents as a keepsake. 

The old lady laid down her stocking, 
folded her hands, looked long at Eliza- 
beth, and then, leaning back in her arm- 
chair, said with an unaccustomed sad- 
ness, ‘‘ How many, many tragedies there 
are in life! Sometimes it seems as if it 
took too many tears and heartaches to 
make a world !"’ 

Elizabeth made no answer, but Ra- 
chel réplied quietly, ‘‘ Without them we 
should have no heroes and martyrs, 
grandmother."’ 

» « 


Children that grow too fast 
and those that seem hardly 
to grow at all, both need 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

It gives that rich vital 
nourishment which is_ the 
secret of all healthy growth. 
It rounds out the long limbs, 
and helps children to grow 
without using up all their 
strength in growing. 

Mothers ought to know 
more about the wonderful 
help which Scott’s Emulsion 
would give their children. 
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form of investment. 
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capable, a conservative management at 
your service, 
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Without being able to explain it, or 
| even to connect it with anything that 
gave the slightest clue to the mystery, 
the friends of Elizabeth Ellsworth no- 
ticed that a great change was taking 
place in her habits and character. Her 








Faculty, as follows: Development of Monotheism, ; 

C. H. Toy: Babylon and Israel, D. G. Lyon; Juda- gayety was subdued, her love of society 
ism and the Beginnings of Christianity, G. F. Moore; || had diminished, her craving of admira- 
Development of Reformation Thought, E. Emerton; . . 
Development of Calvinism in New England, W. w.| tion had turned to repugnance. Start- 
enn; Personal Influence on Theology in the Nine- j . ; 

teenth onary, E. C. Moore ; Ethics! Teaching of ling as these changes were, it was @ 

.G, Peabody; Instruction in Homi- 


come Christ it 
etics, F. G. Peabody, E. C. Moore, E. Hale, W. W. 
enn. 
For circulars apply to the Rev. R.S. Morison, 
Sec’y of the Divteihy Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


question whether they had not increased 
rather than diminished her charms. 
| The sad, far-away look in her dark eyes; 
the smile betraying an effort of the will 
rather than an outburst of inner sun- 


A GooD POSITION shine; the less haughty, and therefore 


i igh-gr: , f nd i : : 
open for a high-grade, man. We\can,f it | more gracious manner, —possessed an in- 
technical men. Salaries, $1,000 to $5,000. | describable loveliness. 
Address, for plan, No one was more perplexed by these 
; untae OPPORTUNITY oP: City, | facts than her grandmother and sister. 
‘*What in the world has come over 
the child ?’’ said the former to the latter 
one evening after Elizabeth had retired. 
‘«T wish I knew.”’ 
‘« Has she had any trouble ?’’ 




















A Bad 
Complexion 
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| him, 





‘* Not that I have heard."’ 

‘*You don’t suppose her grief over 
| Rob Ruff's death could have affected her 
| so deeply ?”’ | 
‘« It seems impossible.’’ 
‘*Doesn’t she make a confidant of 





Bites and rough skin, are caused 
indigestion. Charcoal is an active 
digestive. It stops fermentation, ab- 
sorbs all gases and clears up the com- 


plexion. Use 


MURRAY’S | 


| you?’’ 


CHARCOAL TABLETS |" «No, indeed ! Sometimes I think she | 


POR 10c. in stamps, a full size 28c. | tries to dissemble and to mislead me. 

box mailed for trial Once only. At any rate, I can’t make her out. 

A. J. Oltman, 33 Astor House,M.¥.f | There are many other strange things 
pment her, but the one that puzzles me 

_ | most is her interest in the people in 

» | Chickoryville. Her taking that Sunday- 
¥ | school class was curious enough, but she ! 
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has actually begun to visit some of the | Uncle Billie had been keen enough to 


poor people. 
lie Beaumont that she had been to see 


blushed and said that she had heard 
that Judge Hildreth had been called to 
New York on business, and she thought 
the poor old man, who is now almost 
bedridden, might need to be cheered up 
a little. She certainly succeeded in her 
attempt. I have never known Uncle 
Billie to take so much interest in any- 
thing earthly. He can talk of nothing 
else but her beauty and her goodness.’ 

‘*What does Uncle Billie have to say 
about the Judge ?’’ 

‘*That he was soundly converted by 
Howard’s sermon ; that he is in every 
respect a changed man, and that his pride 
in Howard’s work in China is as touch- 
ing as it is beautiful.’’ 

‘*It was a wonderful sermon. And, 
by the way, I never thought of it before, 
but didn’t the change in Elizabeth begin 
at about that time ?’’ 

‘*I don’t know but it did. But I 
never heard her allude to the sermon.”’ 

‘*Nor 1; but, the more I! think of it, 
the more I believe that she was converted 
by what he said."’ 


‘*Uncle Billie declares that she’s a | 


Christian if ever there was one, however 
she got to be so.’’ 

The inner facts about that visit to the 
old gardener would have thrown a good 
deal of light upon the mystery that Mrs. 
Granville and Rachel were discussing if 








I learned from Uncle Bil- | have given them a correct interpretation. 


She had been driven to go and see 


I asked her about it, and she} him from feelings which had gotten be- 


yond her control, but which it was abso- 
| lutely necessary to conceal. Her self- 
| reproaches for the rejection of Howard's 
| offer of marriage from such unworthy 
| motives had become intolerable. Day 
| and night she castigated herself for her 
unworthy pride. And, besides this, a 
new-born affection for that rejected suitor 
| was daily deepening into a passionate 
love. Absence, distance, unattainable- 
ness, the longing for that which has 
passed forever out of reach,—all added 
| to the pain of her desires. There were 
| two unsatisfied cravings that tormented 
| her incessantly, —for news of his present 
welfare, and a picture of his face. 

For a long time she had contemplated 
| going to the Hildreth home in search of 
these consolations, but the fear that How- 
ard’s father might detect her motives 
| made the undertaking seem impossible. 

It was not until the Judge had gone 
to New York, and: left poor, innocent, 
| unsuspicious old Billie in charge of the 
place, that there came to her shy heart 
enough of courage for so rash a deed. 

One day she stole away from home, 
hastened through Chickoryville on foot, 
slipped into the tangled dooryard of the 
| Hildreth home with a beating heart, and 
| rapped timidly with the old brass knocker, 
Uncle Billie himself hobbled to the door. 
(70 be continued ) 














‘A Ministers Wife 
and a Church Debt 


A minister’s wife in Buffalo writes: 


‘Our church was encumbered with a mortgage. 
Tue Lapies’ Home Journat and THe Saturpay 
Eventnc Post seemed to offer a chance to accom- 
plish something for the work, and I took the mat- 
ter to the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
each member should enter her subscription, and 


try to secure other 


ceived enthusiastically. 
members we obtained subscriptions from many 
not connected with the church. 
went we talked Journat and church mortgage. 
Soon we had subscriptions enough to reduce the 
mortgage considerably, and with very little work.’’ 


What this one woman did thousands 


can do for their 
selves. 
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Text, Reference, Concordance. 


Oxford University Press ( American Branch), 91 and 93 sth Ave., New York. 


in a handy compass. 
blished : Oxiord. revier Bible. 
BLACK-FACED TYPE. 

This is the ideal edition to carry about. 
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Polishes quickest, with most brilliant black lustre, 
stoves look like new. Nothing soeasy, Large package. 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH, 
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What a Boy Did 
With the Pictures 


AVID DAVIDIAN, of New York City, has put into a blank- 


book The Sunday School Times Lesson 


Pictures for 


the First Quarter, and on each page he has sketched and written 
something, just as he has on the page that we reproduce here 


greatly reduced in size. He is.a pupil in Miss E. 


Gould’s class 


in the Sunday-school of the First Church of the Disciples of 
Christ, and the Rev. S. G. Inman, the assistant to the pastor, 


the Rev. DB. LL. Denham, handed the book to us. 
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How about the boys or girls in your class who are not easy to in- 


terest? How about the whole class, for that matter? 
like to have each one start a book of this sort? Thi 
wonders for very many classes. 


Wouldn't you 
s plan has done 


Nearly one hundred and seventy thousand pictures of the kind 
that young Davidian put into his book were used by teachers and pupils 
for the First Quarter of this year. You can get at once any number of sets 
(thirteen pictures, one for each lesson, each picture on a separate sheet) 


for the Second Quarter, at 


10 cents for the set of 13 pictures 


(the publishers paying the postage) 


Beautifully printed on fine enameled paper and enclosed in an envelope 


The face of the picture measures almost exactly 34 <4 inches ; the 
sheet, 5148 inches. We can supply you with a blank-book for to 


cents, if you wish to order it from us. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





April 17, 1904. How Christ Transforms 
Lives. Rom, 12:1, 2; Phil. 3 : 20, 21. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—By his presence (Exod. 34 : 29-35). 
TUES.—By divine indwelling (Mark 9g : 2-8). 
WED.—By the Word (Jas. 1: 21, 22). 

THURS.—The heavenly image (1 Cor. 15: 


45-49). 
FRI.—By beholding Him (2 Cor. 3: 10-18), 
SAT.—By imitating Him (John 13 : 12-17). 














The image which we have lost. 
Instances of religion changing men's faces. | 
What traits you most covet, and why. 


HRIST can and does transform | 
men. He changes their charac- 
ter. Now, character is the hardest 

thing in the world to change. It can’t 
| be dohe by will. It can be done by 
Christ. He can take a drunkard and 
break his chains. He can take a sinner 
and save him. He can do this in an in- | 
stant, or he can do it by steady process | 
of change. Read Mr. Hadley’s book, 

| ** Down in Water Street,” to see how in- 

stantaneously and supernaturally Christ | 


naturally, though siowly, he is changing 
other men. The world would be hope- 
less if it were not for the presence in it 
of such a power. 


| 

And, changing the character, he trans- 
forms its appearance and manifestation. 
Under his touch the bleared eyes grow 
clear and steady; the shaky form, firm 
and upright; the dull face, bright and 
radiant. It was said during the Boxer 
| troubles in China that the Christians 
could not conceal themselves because 


a light there which the heathen Chinese 
recognized. Compare any group of 
| native Christians on a mission field with 
a similar group of heathen faces, and the 
Christian light will always reveal itself. 


This is the assurance of the Psalmist : 
‘‘They looked unto him and were ra- 
| diant.”” This is the translation, in the 
American Standard Revised Bible, of 
Psalm 34:5. ‘This is one secret of the 
transformed face. Paul refers to it in 
| 2 Corinthians 3: 18: ‘‘ We all with un- 
veiled face reflecting as a mirror the 
| glory of the Lord, are transformed.” If 
we look to Christ, and reflect what we 
see from our faces, we shall be changed 
by it into radiance. This is the secret 
of the beauty of Christ. His face, as 
| John says, was ever directed toward the 
face of his Father. What we see on it 
is a reflection of what he saw in his 
Father's face. Let us look away from 
evil and sin, which darken our coun- 
tenances, and, looking unto Jesus, our 
faces will shine with his brightness and 
beauty. Let the frown and drawn face 

disappear. Reflect Christ’s radiance. 

5 4 

But this outward metaphor is meant to 
impress upon us the duty of the inward 
| attitude. ‘‘Be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind.” How can we 
| look upon Christ’s face? By filling our 
| minds with the scenes and the story of 
his earthly life. By thinking his thoughts 
until our minds are saturated with them. 
By speaking of him to others until he 
| becomes most real and familiar to us. 
By meditating upon him in the night 
watches and in the unoccupied moments 
of the day. By rendering unselfish ser- 
vice and kindly helpfulness to friend 
and foe, to the comfortable and the e. 

| By looking for Christ’s second coming. 


= 
But above all these methods a livin 
wer is at work, even Christ himself. 
| We look above, says Paul, for Christ’s 
|return. He will transform our bodies 
| by the power whereby he is able to sub- 








|can change men. And just as super- - 


| their faces betrayed them. There was | 


think about Christ it is not we nor our 
| thoughts that are working change in us, 
| but the Christ to whom we are looking. 
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AVE MONEY 
and TROUBLE 


Professional and business men, students, mechan- 
ics, sportsmen, find comfort, convenience, and 
economy in these goods. Made of fine cloth, 
stylish, finished in pure starch. e 


NO WASHING OR IRONING 


When soiled, discard. We send by mail, pre- 
paid, ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 30 
cents. Sample collar or pair of cuffs for 6 cents 
in U.S. stamps. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept.G., Boston 














Invaluable for relieving Hoarseness 
he or Loss of Voice, Coughs, Irritation or 
Soreness of the Throat. én boxes only. 


F inttation, Aika Maram dibos 
THE SHORT LINE 


| to the South and Southwest 
| is the Norfolk & Western Ry. 
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| Solid train Washington to Memphis. Through 
| Pullman sleeping-cars New York to New Or- 
| leans, New York to Memphis, via Philadelphia, 
| Baltimore, Washington, Lynchburg, Roanoke, 
Bristol, Knoxville, Chattanooga. Excellent 
dining-car service. Address for further infor- 
mation, 

L. J. ELLs, E.P.A. 
398 Broadway, N. Y. 


W. B. BEVILL,G. P.A. 
Roanoke, Va. 





Ghe Sandan School Gi 


Philadelphia, April 2, 1904 








Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter "” 


Advertising Rates 
80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
| detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
| ing, Philadelphia. 


| Subscription Rates 


| The Sunday School Times is published 


| weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
| new subscribers. These rates include postage: 
Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate ps rales or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
$ copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
. . One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be ptlousd 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, whith includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 





The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 


ject everything to himself. When we | enaéle all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 


be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY ScHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











LESSON FOR APRIL 17 


I am proud 
of my lamp- 
chimneys. I 
put my name 
on them. 


MACBETH. | 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 


Index; sent free. 
.* MacsetTH, Pittsburgh. 








Advertisers nowadays give close at- 
tention to mail orders—closer attention 
than you can often get at the counter. 














Greatly Reduced Rates 


To Los Angeles and San Francisco and 
Return via Southern Railway 

On April 22 to 30, inclusive, special ex- 
cursion tickets will be sold to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco via Southern Railway, 
account General Conference Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and National Association of 
Retail Grocers, at very low rates, tickets 
good to return until June 30, 1904. Round- 
trip rate from Philadelphia $66.75, propor- 
tionate low rates from other points, 

In addition to the Standard Pullman draw- 
ing-room sleeping-cars operated daily, the 
Southern Railway operates on fast trains, 
tri- weekly, high class, personally con- 
ducted vestibuled excursion sleeping-cars 
between Washington, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco, without change, via Atlanta, New 
Orleans, and El Paso, in which the double- 
berth rate is only $8.50. 

Excursion sleeping-cars leave Washington 
at 7.10 P.M. on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., will furnish all informa- 
tion, 
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Cool Colorado 


Colorado is really the most desirable 
place in the world in summer. The 
days are always bright, and the delight- 
ful breezes from the snow-clad mountains 
invigorate one. Blankets are indispen- 
sable at night. The best scenic features 
and the most attractive resorts in this 
wonderland are reached by the 


Colorado & Southern Railway 


May we send you some beautifully 
illustrated literature descriptive of this 
great state? Address, with two-cent 
stamp, T. E. FISHER, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Denver, Colorado. 


: pe 
Scenes of the Rockies 


To familiarize the public with the ndeur 
beauty of the Rocky Mountains, the Coons 
MIDLAND RAILWAY (Pike’s’ Peak Route) 

















A magnificent steel en; ving, 26X. 
inches, of Hagerman Pass, Colora 
(11,500 feet above sea level) . 


Twenty-five photographic views of 
Rocky Mountain scenery, each 9 
E inches, per set $1 06 
Send money order, New York or Chicago draft to 
C. H. SPEERS, Gen. Pass. Agent, Denver, Colo. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


How to Become a Trained 
Teacher . 


(Continued from page 189) 
or how can I apply the truth, after I have 


| found it, to those whom I do not know 


or understand? And when I have studied 
my lesson the best my conditions as a 
teacher allowed, and have learned also 
to know, without and within, my Sunday- 
school scholars, there is just one thing 
more I must do—last and greatest and 
most needy it is—before I can truly and 
wisely apply the truth of God to human 
souls. I must go to my closet and fray. 
God forbid that I go before my boys and 
girls except from bended knee. ‘‘ From 





closet to class."” When I have done all 
else, then, and not until then, will the 
| Holy Spirit own and bless my lesson half- 
hour. 


| Driving a Nail 

How is this teaching like driving a 
nail? I have here a good, big, strong 
(nail). I took pains to get ready as 
fine a nail as the hardware man could 
give me. Getting ready the nail is the 
first step, —it is coming on time, making 
welcome your class, knowing your lesson 
so that you can teach (all books closed). 

What is the next thing a carpenter 
does with his nail? He sets it. He 
tests point and position and wood in set- 
ting it. He does not try to drive it head 
down. So the teacher must test the 
scholar as he drives his teaching nail. 

After getting his nail and setting his 
nail, the carpenter drives his nail. Driv- 
| ing the nail is the direct teaching of the 
lesson. I drive one nail, one point, at a 
time. I drive it blow on blow, which is 
question on question. I do not try to 
push it to place by main force,—which is 
the lecture method. 

And when I have driven my teaching 
nail, I must then Prove it. I must turn 
my board about, and see if the point of 
| the nail has gone home. Do you see 
| the point? 

Last comes the clinching of my nail. 
| Get it, set it, drive it, prove it, but do not 
| fail to have it clinched. Some one else 

must do that for you. Your study and 

| knowledge and prayer will help, but at 
| the last it is only the Holy Ghost who 
can clinch the truth as you drive it home 
to the mind and heart of the scholar. 

NASHVILLE, TENN, 
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Changes in Gould Bible 
Contest 








HOSE who were interested in the 
Gould contest on the origin of the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic 

| Versions of the Bible, which was men- 
tioned in the Times for March 10, will 

| wish to know of a change in the condi- 
| tions governing the essays to be sub- 
| mitted, which allows of an increase in 
the length of the manuscripts to fifteen 





thousand words, and that the time limit | 


has been extended to October 1. The 

— is open to all, and the prizes 
are $1,000, $500, and $250. The full 
| conditions may be learned by enclosing 
|a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
| Dr. Wilbert W. White, Bible Teachers’ 
| Training School, 83 East Fifty-fifth 
York Street, New City. 


- 
Convention Calendar, 1904 


Alberta, at Calgary o ¢« « . age sé 
Louisiana, at Crowley . .. . . . April 19-2n 
West Virginia, at Grafton. . . . . April 19-21 


Southern California, at Los Angeles, Apri —— 





tward, postpaid, upon receipt of price, the following : ) Texas, at Houston 





Delaware, at Laurel. .... . . April 21, 22 
North Carolina, at Greensboro . . April 26-a9 
. ps oe o oe e » May 3-5 
| Washington, at Bellingham . . . . May 11-13 


| Wisconsin, at Fond du Lac . May 31 to June 2 


South Dakota, at Huron . 


. May 31 to June 2 
Oklahoma, at —— ; 


ie 86 e . «June r- 
Oregon, at Portland ...... . .Jjune7, 

Kansas, at Clay Center. . . - » «june 79 
Wyoming, at Douglas — 79 
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What do you want? 


Do you 
want a gun, Fishing- ° 
Rod, Books, Bicycle, Base- 
ball Outfit, Football or Money? 
If you do you can easily get 
whatever you want by SELLING 


= The Saturday Evening Post 


After school hours on Fridays and on Satur- 
days. The work is easy. No money required 
to begin. Write to us and we will send 10 
copies of the next issue FREE. These 
can be sold at 5 cents each and will 
provide money for the following week’s 
supply. @ With the POSTS we will 
send a booklet, ‘‘How Boys Make 
Money,” written by some of our 
most successful boys. It will tell 
you how to get the best results. 


$250 


IN CASH 


and a Trip to the St. Louis Fair as Extra Prizes for those who do good work next month, 
as well as other prizes, such as Baseball Outfits, Football Suits, Punching Bags, etc. 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1784 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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Elgin Watches regulate the world’s business, 
public and private. Every Elgin Watch is 
fully guaranteed. ll jewelers have Elgin 
Watches, in both men’s and women’s 
sizes, and in all varieties of .cases. 
“‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated 
history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


E.cin Nationa. WartcH Co., ELGin, tie. 























TIMOTHY STAND-BY 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MAN 





BY FOSEPH CLARK, D.D. 





ILLUSTRATED BY 
FRANK BEARD 











IMOTHY has become a well-known character in the organized work 

of the Sunday-school. His quaint simplicity in seeing things as 

they are, and his original and effective ways of stating facts and of carry- 
ing out his ideas, have won him many friends. Timothy's letters have 
appeared from time to time in Sunday-school periodicals, principally in 
The Ohio Sunday-School Worker. They are published in book form in 
two editions,—one in cloth at go cents, one in paper covers at 2g cents. 


Both editions are fully illustrated. Sent, postpaid, by the publishers. 











1031 WALNUT STREET, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. PHYLADELPHIA, PA. 















































































The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

it isn’t light—but anyhow 

*Twill lighten her domestic wooe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO, 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from tiuffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 














The Culmination of Progressive Enterprise 
TWO-SPEED GEAR, COASTER BRAKE 


Chainless Bicycles 


Western Dept., Eastern Dept., 
Chicago, Il. Hartford, Conn. 
Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any 
one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 

















Our catalogue 
gives special in- 
structions for 
the most suc- 
cessful cultiva- 


CRECORY’S 
SEEDS 


wre always safe. They sell the purest 
Tass and clover pos in the United 
tates. Try it. 


J.J.H.Q@REGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 





food question as no others can. Twenty-six 

' we of scientific study has 
orid's best foods, and unprejudiced compari- 
sons will be furnished you for post card request. 
THe FRANKLIN MiLLs Co., Lockport, N, Y. 
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“Florida by Sea’ 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
ship lines from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 


_*- _ 
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AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


When this latest version of the Bible 
in the English language was published 
in August, 1901, it instantly received the 
highest praise from all competent critics. 
It has been pronounced by the religious 
press and by biblical scholars to be the 


Best Translation 
of the Scriptures 


ever published. This commendation has been not only 
hearty and sincere, but also wonderfully unanimous. The 
ones who were quickest to assert the superiority of this 
version were those authorities who may justly be con- 
sidered the best qualified to express an opinion. 

The Sunday School Times pronounces it “The stand- 
ard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking 
world.” The /ndependent says that ‘It is by far the most 
exact that has yet appeared, and ought to be in the hands 
of every student of the Bible.” ‘The /xterior also de- 
clares it to be ‘‘The most excellent translation of the 
Holy Scriptures ever published in the English tongue.” If 
space permitted, we could give a host of similar opinions. 

This American Standard Edition has now been tested 
in practical use for two and a half years, and has steadily 
(bh in popular favor. At first the text alo’ e was pub- 
ished, and many people did not purchase a copy because 
they preferred to use a Bible accompanied by the helps 
supplied in teachers’ editions of the King James Version. 
All Bible students will be glad to know that they can now 


obtaina = $=TfEACHERS’ EDITION 


of the American Standard Revised Bible with everything 
entirely new and prepared especially to con- 

actly with the wording of this version. 
The helps contain a Complete Concordance, Subject 
Index, list of Scripture Proper Names, Obsolete and 
Ambiguous Words—all being combined in one A-B-C 
fist. The correct pronunciation and interpretation of 
Scripture Proper Names is given, and there are also over 
10,000 references to the King James Version where it 
differs from the Revised. The great advantage of having 
all this material under one alphabetical arrangement 
will be apparent to everybody. 

This ““Goneise Bible Dictionary”’ supplies in the 
most condensed and convenient form, all the latest in- 
formation about the Bible—its writers, its language, the 
various versions, Complete Chronology, Life of Christ 
with Harmony of the Gospels, Life and Travels of St. 
Paul, etc. There are many illustrations reproduced 
from recent photographs, which have been carefully 
selected and are a genuine help. 

The 12 Maps have been carefully revised and are 
beautifully colored, notably the reproduction of the Relief 
Map of Palestine, lately published by the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society. There is also a complete dmdex to 
every place noted on the maps. 


Besides publishing the American Standard Revised Bible in a large variety 
of sizes and bindings, we also publish over four hundred styles of the King 
James Version. For sale by all booksellers. 


Write to the publishers for Complete Catalogue 
Thomas Nelson & Sons 


PUBLISHERS 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 
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Pears 


Why is Pears’ Soap—the 
best in the world, the soap 
with no free alkali in it— 
sold for 15 cents a cake? 

It was made for a hos- 
pital soap in the first 
place, made by request, 
the doctors wanted a soap 


that would wash as sharp 


as any and do no harm 
to the skin. That means 
a soap all soap, with no 
free alkali in it, nothing 
but soap; there is nothing 
mysterious in it. Cost de- 
pends on quantity; quan- 
tity comes of quality. 

Sold all over the world, 


“THE BLACK KNIGHT ”’ 3 


CONQUERS FOUNTAIN PEN TROUBLES 


it ae? 


ONE-PIECE BARREL AUTO- 
MATIC FILLER 


$1.50 


A real Fountain pen at lact; not mcrety « 
Tank pen. * lack Knight’ is so built 
that the flow is positively continuous, 

Can't leak ; barrel has no joints. Can't over- 
flow ; ink runs back into barrel when not in use. 
Can’t soil fingers; fills automatically by suc- 
tion. To fill, press coin in slot. Fut. size when 
in use 7% inches. Use ink from any bottle. 
Unique feed causes ink to flow instantly, but 
will not allow it to drop from point and blot, 

Fitted with 14-kt. gold pens: fine, medium 
or stub points. Price, $1.50. We make and sell 
direct to users. You save dealers’ profits. 


OUR GUARANTEE. —If pen is not satisfac- 
jan! rcturn it in good condition within ten days 
and money will be refunded without question. 








A postal will bring fuller particulars ; but why 
not send $1.50 for the pen under condition of our 
guarantee ? 

BLACK KNIGHT PEN CO. 
Dept. 19. i0 West St., Oneida, New York 











Pencil Guide 


A book indexing various voca- 
tiens and givi list of is 
best suited to each—is val in- 
formation for pencil users—free. 
Seves Pencil Troubles 


‘Write for one to-day—keep it handy 
for reference. " 


Department AC 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
; Jersey City, N. J. 











ER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit a 
wml pres. & ‘vite for special of- 
er. Highest grade 75 
i904 Models, O° °to$17 
. Coaster brakes, Hedgethorn Punc- 
turogvest Uinpeane best equipment. 
1 and ‘o odels 
‘ it po hey $ to $ i2 
ii qaseiel ool 
All makes and models 
good as new $3 o $8 
™ Great factory-clearing sale at 
Wie tal/ factory cost. We ship on ap- 
‘roval wt 4 a cent deposit, and 
wm ‘llow 10 DAYS’ PREE TRIAL on 
:very bicycle. Any wheel not satis- 
‘ factory returned at our expense. 
EAnN A BICYCLE taking orders from a 
sample wheel furnished by us. Our agents 
make large profits. Write at once for cata- 





| 
logues and our special offer. AUTOMOBILES, sew- 
ing machines, tires, sundries, etc., Aal/ usual prices. 


‘MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 70 G, CHICAGO 


and excelient service. Send for excursion book. 
’. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 





